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SOCIOLOGICAL  IBFQBM  2  ION. 


$he-  fiocalled  Purneil  Act  of  Congress  bias  fair  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant aiu  to  rural  life  in  this  generation.     '2he  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.     Hbti  oe  the  terms  of  the  Act:    "J?he  funds  ......  shall  be  applied 

to-   necessary  expenses  of   such  sociologies- investigations 

as  have  for  their  purpose  the  development  and  impr ovemeat  of  tne  rural 
heme  and  rural  life."    "Sociological  investigations"  under  the  auspices 
of  the  state  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  having  thus  been  iiiade  legit- 
imate by  the  Act  ere  given  scientific  standing  in  the  most  powerful  agency 
for  progress  American  agriculture  employs.     All  rural  sociologists,  -  even 
those  not  teaching  in  land-grant  colleges  -  will  profit  eventually  by  the 
Purneil  Act.     It  is  this  Int er-relat ednes s  of  the  work  of  all  sociologists 
of  rural  life  that   prompts  the  putting  out  of  this  quarterly  mimeograph  to 
oresont  and  future  sociological  research  cooperators.    Any  information  of 
a  sociological  character  vihich  shall  directly  sharpen  the  instruments  of 
rurc  1  research,  -  and  consequently  sharpen  rural  teaching  ana  rural  exten- 
sion -  will  be  welcome  and  find  c  place  here.     It  is  hoped  that  this  quar- 
terly will  prove  able  to  knit  together  the  efforts  of  rurcl  sociologists. 
Y,']?ho  improvement  of  the  rural  home  and  rural  life",  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Purneil  Act,  is  nothing  loss  than  a  lofty  national  aim,  in  fact,  well-nigh 
a  great  national  cause  or  struggle,  which  has  come  to  take  its  place  along- 
side other  historic  American  struggles. 


C.  J.  (k.lpin 
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COOPERATIVE  R3S3ARCH  PROJ: 


1C?3 


During  the  past  calendar  year  the. Division  of  Farm  Population  and 
Rural  Life  signed  agreements  for  nine  new  cooperative  research  projects, 
five  of  which  £  re  being  carried  by  the  colleges  wish  Purneil  funds.  In 
addition,  the  Division  renewed  three  cooperative  projects  of  the  previous 
year,  two  of  vhich  are  Purneil  projects. 


I 
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Three  of  the  projects  deal  with  rural  organisations  and  agencies, 
three  with  some  ghc  se  of  community  organisation,  two  with  town-country 
relationships,  two  with  sttitud.es  of  farm  people  toward  farming,  one  with 
firm  population  end  one  with  the  effect  of  manufacturing  on  farming.  The 
last  of  the  above  named  project  centers  around  several  agri  cultural  villages 
in  which  manufacturing  has  been  established  during  the  oast  ten  years. 

Cooperative  projects  practically  completed  the  past  year  include  two 
on  farm  population,  four  on  rural  organizations  and  institutions,  one  on 
town -count  ry  relations,  two  on  the  farmer's  standard  of  living,  one  on  the 
adaptation  of  farm  families  to  types  of  farming,  one  on  farmers'  marketing 
attitudes  and  one  on  farmers*  local  municipalities.     Among  the  publications 
issued  from  the  projects  completed  the  past  year  are  Standard  of  Living  on 
Iowa  Farms  and  Cost  of  Living  on  Iowa  Arms  by  Dr.  George  H.  Von  fungeln, 
Iowa  State  College,  aiid  J.  F.  Thaden,  formerly  at  leva  State  College  and 
now  at  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  The  Farmer's  Standard  of  Living  by  Dr. 
E.  L.  Xirkpa trick,  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Life,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Rural  Social  Organisation  In  Whitman  County,  by  Professor  E.  A. 
Taylor  and  Professor  F.  R.  .Yoder,  State  College  of  Y/ashington,  and  Some  of 
the  Best  Things  in  Rural  Virginia,- by  7/ilson  Gee,  University  of  Virginia. 
In  addition,  the  Division  issued  Farmer's  Bulletin  1485,  Rural  Hospitals, 
by  Mr.  Wayne  C.  ITa  son.     Several  additional  manuscripts  from  completed  pro- 
j  act  s  are  in  press.    These  with  the  prospective  manuscripts  from  the  newer 
studies  taken  up  the  past  y  :>ar  give  promise  of  another  satisfactory  year  in 
the  field  of  research. 
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V^LIJE  OF  PRELILiII^RY  REPORTS 

The  Division  of  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Life  recommends  to  pro- 
ject workers  the  use  of  the  preliminary  report  as  a  means  of  immediate, 
although  perhaps  t ent at  ive ,  relet  se  of  the  most  significant  results  of  re- 
search.    5?ho  preliminary  release  of  a  part  of  the  data  is  especially  desir- 
able when  completion  of  the  project  is  delayed  owing-  to  a  lack  of  funds 
needed  to  publish  in  full  or  to  the  necessity  of  obi;  ining  and  t  a  Quitting 
c  ddit  iona I  data  . 

Amonr  the  specific  values  contributed  by  the  use  of  the  preliminary 
report,    >  it  her  in  mimeograph  or  printed  form,  to  the  study  under  Way  are 
spinning  or  bridging  the  time  element,  preservation  or  maintenance  of  the 
dignity  of  the  study,  release  of  the  pertinent  facts  for  immediate  use, 
stimulation  cf  a  demand  for  the  final  product,  a  ia  t  o  the  worker  in  analysis 
and  interprets t  ion  of  the  data  and  i  permanent  record  for  results  obtained 
uo  to  a  given  time.     Preliminary  reports  have  been  found  lii  excellent  moans 
of  g3tting  summaries  back  to  tne  local  people  participating  in  separate 
units  of  -our  largir  studies*     In  this  form,  tne  results  can  oe  given  a  some- 
what local  interpretation  which  is  often  pushed  aside  in  the  final  report  or 
manuscript . 
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JOINT  STUDY  OF  STANDARD  OF  LIVING  . 

AND  RETURNS  FR.OLI .  gjJRMIMj. 

Plans  are  well  under  way  for  t  joint  study  of  the  standard  of  living 
and  the  returns  from  farming  in  areas  or  regions  approaching  the  "bottom 
levels  of  farming.    The  Division  of  Farm  Popuiat  ion.  and  Rural  Life  end  the 
Division  of  Farni  Management  and  Costs  a re  cooperating  in  the  perfection  of 
plcns  and  arrangements  for  the  study. 

Estimates  will  be  obtained  of  the  quantities  and  values  of  goods  and 
facilities  consumed  for  family  living  purposes  and  of  the  costs  of  and  re- 
turns from  farm  operations,  annually-    Account  will  "be  tsken  of  money  expen- 
ded for  other  purposes  than  family  living  end  farm  operatioiis  and  of  funds 
received  from  other  than' farm  business  sources. 

It  is  probable  that  two  field  agents  will  work  simultaneously  at 
taking  records,  one  obtaining  the  information  on  family  living  from  the 
hememaker  i  nd  the  other  obtaining  the  figures  on  farm  business  costs  and 
receipts  from  the  farm  operator. 

From  300  -  500  homes  will  constitute  £  unit  of  study  with  at  least 
100  of  these  to  be  situated  in  each  contiguous  locality  studied, 

All  contacts  are  to  be  made  and  actual  cooperation  will  be  sought 
through  the  colleges  and  experiment  stations  of  the  different  states  in- 
volved.    Plans  of  procedure  will  be  outlined  and  explained  and  field  workers 
v.ill  be  met  for  coaching  or  instruction  in  schedule  taking  by  a  represent- 
ative of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  at  some  centrj-1  point  within 
each  state  desiring  to  cooperate. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  number  of  Experiment  Stations  and  colleges  may 
find  it  possible  to  cooperate  in  l  unit  of  the  study.     States  bordering 
on  or  included  in  the  Great  Plains  region,  the  East  CentrLl  States  or 
Western  Appalachian  area,  and  the  cut-ever  lands  of  the  North  Central  States 
all  have  localities  characteristic  of  farm-return  levels  desired  for  study. 

Colleges  or  individuals  interested  in  coopsrating  in  a  unit  of  the 
study  are  urged  to  write  either  of  the  two  divisions  nam^d  above  for  further 
inf ormat  ion. 
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COMING  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  RELATION  OF  SOCIAL 
AND  ECONOMIC 'FACTORS  IN  RURAL  PROGRESS. 

Items  of  interest  are  gleaned  from'  a  orief  report  of  tne  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Country  Life  Association  and  the  American  Farm  Econ- 
omics Association  on  the  relation  of- social  and  economic  factors  in  rural 
progress.. 
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After  defining  the  topic  as  sttted  above  "The  Relation  of  Social 
and  Economic  factors  in  Rurtl  Progress7',  the  committee  invited  the  col- 
laboration of  authorities  whom  they  deemed-  qualified  to  discuss  various 
phases  of  the  question.     Invitations  extended  mot  v;ith  a  cordial  response 
and  more  thru  si;rty  articles  which  were  prepared  are  now.  being  edited  for 
publication  in  time  for  use  preceding  the  tenth  national  conference  of 
the  American  Country  Life  As  so ciat ion  at  East  Lc nsing,  Michigan,  August  1 
to  4,  1927.    The  Institute  of  Religious  and  Social  Research  ensures  the 
printing  of  the  report. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  articles  prepared  will  form  a  volume 
v.hich  will  be  a  notable  contribution  toward  the  formation  of  a  public 
policy  for  agriculture,     "Among  the  art iclos  received,  some  of  the  best 
statements  of  the  socie 1  values . essential  to  ruraj  progress  are  from  the 
economist  s. " 

"The  discussions  center  very  largely  around  the  problem  of  the 
farmer's  standard  of  life,,  conceiving  this,  term  in  its  broadest  sense  and 
not  merely  as  the  standard  or  plane  of  living  applied  to  material  goods 
consumed. 

This  is  i llust ret ed  "by.  a  brief  quotation  from  the  challenging 
discussion  of  'The  Standard"'  of  Living  end  the  Perm  Income'  by  Dr.  H.  C. 
Taylor. 

'Better  living  is  the  end  in  viev;  in  better  farming  and  better  . 
business'",.....*  There  are  two  theories  regarding  the  way  to  improve  the 
standard  of  living  for  farmers.  -  The  one  is:  .give  farmers  better  incomes 
arid  they  will  get  the  better  living;  the  other  theory  is,  let  farmers  as 
s  class  demand  s  better  living  and  refuse  to  farm  without  it  and  the  re- 
duct  ion  of  competition  will  reduce  costs,  improve  prices  md  provide  the 
morns'  of  better  living.'" 

. Among  the  Chapter  headings  in  the  proposed  report  are,  The  Measure 
of  Rural  Progress,  The  Fundamental  Values  o  f  Farm  Life ,  'The  Goal  of  Economic 
Efficiency  in  Agriculture,  A  Satisfactory  Standard  of  Living  for  the  Farmer, 
The .  Compet  it  ion  of  Lower  Standards  of.  Living,,.  The.  Relet  ion  of  Agriculture 
to  Commerce  a  net  Industry,  end  She.  Social  Effect  of  the  Cooperative  Movement 
and  the  Effect  of  Social  Welfare  on  Economic  Efficiency  and  Rural  Progress. 

The  Joint  Committer  consists  of  Prof.  Andrew  Boss,  University  of 
Minnesota,  President  F.  D.  Ferroll,  Kansas  State  Agriculture  1  College,  and 
Prof.  0.  G.  Lloyd,  Purdue  University,  for  .the  Farm  Economics  Association 
i  nd  Dr.  Dwight  Sanderson,  Cornell  University,  Prof.  ••M.'Li'  'Vilson,  Montana 
Agricultural  College,  en*d  Dr.  J.  H.  Xolb,  7,'i  scons  in"  University,  for  the 
Country  Life  Association.     "The  creation  of  this  joint  commit.too  was  duo 
to"  the  suggest  "ion  of  President  K.  L.  Butterfiela,  Michigan  Agricuit ure 1 
College,  who  for  many  years  has  raised  the  query  as  to  whether  rural  prog- 
ress is  net  es  much  due  to'  the  desire  for  th?  better  things  In  life  as  it 
is  the  result  of  the  improvement  of  the  farmer's  economic  status." 
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ggmmr^  reog^b^s  tabulation  of  ■ 

FARM'  POPULATION  3Y  COUNTIES. 

The  "Farm  Populat  ion  Commit t ooM  appointed  "by  tho  3t -soring  Committee 
of  tho  Rurc  1  Sociology  Sect  ion  of  the  American  Sociological  Society  early 
in  19  26  made  tho  following  recommondat  ions  at  tho  a nnual  coiiferonco  hold 
in  St.  Louis,  December  29-30,  v.  hi  ch  were  uncnimously  adopted:    That  the 
Buroau  of  tho  Census  bi  requested  to  provide, 

1.  Tho  Census  for  1930  tabulate  tho  farm  population  by  counties 
according  to  sex,  nationality  and  age,  tho  age  groupings  being,  under  5 
years,  5  to  9,  10  to  14,  15  to  19,  20  to  44,  and  45  end  over  as  is  done 
for  cities  cf  ton  thousand  and  ab'ovo. 

2.  Tabulation  be  made  for  the  population  by  counties  as  requested 
for  tho  farm  population  in  1. 

3.  The  question  regarding  the  number  of  children  born  to  a  woman 
and  tho  number  still  living  be  restored  to  the  census  of  1930,  as  it  v;as 
in  the  schedules  of  1890,  1900  and  1910. 

4.  Some  effort  be  made  to  secure  tabulations  respecting  the  pop- 
ulation of  unincorporated  villages  in  order  to  determine  something  of 
their  significance.     The  exact  procedure  of  this  is  to  bo  worked  out  in 
conjunct  ion  with  the  Census  3ureau. 

5.  Special  monographs  be  prepared  for  population  of  farms,  un- 
incorporated villages,  incorporated  villages,  towns  of  2,500  to  4,999, 
and  5,000  to  9,000  in  selected  areas  as  wss  done  for  "Farm  Population  of 
Selected  Counties"  from  the  census  of  1920. 

6.  The  .American  Sociological  Society  invite  the  cooperation  of 
the  .American  Statistical  Association,  National  Council  of  Social  Research, 
and  tho  loading  national  organisations  of  farmers,  to  secure  tne  adoption 
of  these  recommendations  by  the  Census  Bureau. 

Members  of  the  Committee  are  Dr.  Bruce  L.  Melvin,  Cornell  Univ- 
ersity, Chairmi n;  Dr.  Y;arren  H.  Thompson,  Scripps  Research  Foundation, 
Miami  University,  and  Dr.  C.  Luther  Fry,  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious 
Reset  rch. 
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COMMITTEE  STUDY  I NO  RURAL  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

The  "Farm  Population  Committee"  named  above  is  also  in  touch  v;ith 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  seeking  a  satisfactory  method  of  getting 
regularly  vitrl  statistics  of  the  farm  population. 

At  present  the  closest  approach  to  farm  population  vital  statistics, 
viz.  birth-rste,  death-rate,  infant  mortality,  causes  of  mortality  on  farms, 
is  the  U.  S.  Census  reports  of  these  f&cts  for  "rural"  territory,  which  in- 
cludes villages,  t  ov;ns  and  cities,  up  to  10,000  population. 
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The  farm  populrt icn  concopt  in  population  statistics  has  grown  up 
out  of  tho  domsnd  for  exa  ct  figures  on  the?  number,  compos  it  ion  'iM'  c'ha'r-" 
tctoristics  of  the  people  living  on  farms",  fcr  tho  purpose  of  correlating 
fchq.samo,  with  the  statistics  cf  agriculture.    She  legal  limitation  cf  im- 
mi  grat'i'cn  Int  c '  t  he  United.  States  along  v;ith  other  social  factors  has  .out 
a  "premium" upon  information  as  to  tho.  replacement  requirements  ana  sources 
cf  replacement  of  agricultural  workers.    The  recent  accelerated  movement 
of  farm  people  to  cities  has  driven  home  the 'fact'  the  t ,  much  as  v.e  know 
about  farming,  wo  know  very  little  about  the  vital  conditions  of  the  human 
working  force  on  farms.     ........     .       .....    ..    ..  •.  r  ..  . 

The  'present  vital  stat  isti  cs,  "of  the  "rural"  population  ao  not 
satisfy  the  demand  for  farm  population  vital  statistics  for  the  following 
reasons:  (1)  The  figure  fcr  the  farm  population  if  determined  on  the  basis 
cf  "rural"  population  vital  statistics  would  be  only  en  est  tote,  and  un- 
convincing.    (2)  The  age  composition  of  the  village  group,  farm  group,  and 
urban  group  up  to  10,000  people,  differs  so  materially  from  one  group  to 
another  that  v hen  the  vital  statistics  of  the  three  groups  are  merged,  they 
become,  virtually  valueless  for  information  on  any  single  group. 

•  > 

The  Committee  expects  to  be  able  to  v.ork  out  a  plan  for  a  "new 
registration  area"  for  farm  population  vital  statistics,  which  will  be 
satisfactory  to  the  3ureau  of  the  Census.  .    ,  ... 

 oOo--- 

ST.  LOUIS  MBgglM-  .  ...        ....  ..  . 

A '  dist  inct  '  step  forward  in  the  progress  of  ideas  along  the  lines 
cf  res-arch,  teaching  and  extension  during  past  year  in  rural  social  or- 
ganization is  tho  consensus  of  opinion  of  Purnell  workers,  extension 
workers  and  teachers  who  attended  -  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Rural  Sociology 
Section  of  the  American  Sociological  Society  held  in..  St  •  Louis,  December 

29-30.     'r\£         .         '    '  '.'      '      7 .y    -j:-> I 

Indications  of  progress  in  the  field  of  research,  involving  the 
use  of  Purnell  funds  especially,  are  stressed  in  letters  received  by  the 
Division 'of  Farm  Popuia ti  on  "and  Rura  1  Life  from  collaborators  in  charge 
of  Purnell  projects  in  the  colleges. 

"Research  is  going  forward  more  satisfactorily  than  ever  before1*, 
writes  one  of  our  collaborators.     "The  program  this  year  gave  separate 
consideration  to  rosea rch,  extension  work  and  teaching.     These  dirisions 
are  effective,  a  nd  res  ear cn  is  moving  forward  more  satisfactorily  than 
ever  before.    At  a  side  meeting  for'  the  di  scussion  "Of  research  tn^re  were' 
25  present.     Dr.  S.  77.  Allen  mot  with  us.,  and -the  discussions  were  very 
pointed  't'Owa  rd  tho  obj  e  ct  of  a  week '  s  school  of  re  s  ea  r  ch  met  hods  whi  ch 
it  seems  will  be  sot  up  at  Purdue  the  first  week  in  April*11 


.   "The  . gr c up-me e t ing  dpvc too'  -t b-  research  problems  aid  much,  tc  clarify 
'end  crys'telizo  ideas  v;ith  respect'  t  c-  the  'funct  icn  end  methods  of  research", 
•  writes  another..  .  The  papers  by  Dr*  C.  :C.  Taylor,   'Report  of  the  Ociamittoe 

■*  n  Research 1 ,  Dr.  3.  L.  Lielvin,  'liethods  c  f  Social  Research  *  and  Dr.  J.  V/. 

Allen,   'The  Ifeture  and  Function  of  Social  Research'  should  be  made  available 

to  all  workers  in  our  field.    Another  outstanding  indication  of  progress 
•-was  evidenced  in  the  two  papers  dealing  with  the  relationship  of  social  and 

economic' investigat  ions.    These  should  be  seede  available  to  all  Purnell  ■  • 

wr  rkers;  in  the  field  .of  rural  social  research". 

"If  we  compare  the  general  end  outstanding  ideas  mast  prevalent  at 
She  St.  Louis  meeting  with  those  cf  all  of  :.  ur  meet  ings  since  the  rural 
section  has  been  organized,  we  find  two  points  being  emphasised  mare  and 
more",  writes  a  third  worker.  "The  first  cf  these  is  that  rural  social 
research  should  be  concrete  and  quantitative  and  the  second  that  nearly 
everyone  wishes  specific  material  on  methodology  which  will  promote  his 
own  research  projects." 

Abundant  evidence  was  given  on  the  quant itat i .e  aspect  of  inves- 
tigational v.ork.     Dr.  3.  L.  Lielvin  stressed  the  quantitative  approach 
and  outlined  s  ome  of  its  methods.     Papers  delivered  at  all  cf  the  meet- 
ings stressed  the  factual  side  of  the  investigations  which  hod  been  con- 
ducted during  the.  past  year.     Nearly  all  of  the  papers  given  in  the  rural 
sections  this  year  were  by  men  who  were  doing  a  greet  deal  of  investiga- 
tional work. 

The  sentiment  on  methodology  was  very  evident  in  the  special  meet- 
ings of  those  interested  in  Purnell  research.  These  men  even  went  so  far 
as  to  make  arrangements  for  a  conference  to  discuss  motnoaoloioy  this  spring". 

In  regard  to  extension  one  of  the  conference  participants  nolds 
that  the  accomplishments  in  the  field  of  extension  in  Missouri,  Iowa,  New 
York  and  Vest  Virginia,  are  outstanding  and  that  they  point  the  way  to 
rapid  deve lopment . 

/mother  writes  that  in  a  meeting  of  the  Extension  Committer  this 
year,  "it  became  very  clear  that  because  of  different  conditions"  .Jxtension 
programs  may  be  classified  in  two  groups,  (1)  those  beginning  with  instit- 
utions and  endeavorinr  to  develop  more  of  the  philosophy  of  living  through 
these  institutions  already  established  and.  (2)  those  which  begin  with  the 
community  rather  than  the  institutions  of  the  community  and  proceed  with 
programs  on  a  citizenship  basis.     "Missouri  is  outstanding  in  the  work 
which  it  has  done  in  the  second  field,  while  Ohio,  Kansas  and  Iowa"  are 
proceding  through  local  inst  itut  io>is ,  organizations  and  agencies.  "Regard- 
less of  the  procedure  or  line  of  attack  progress  is  evidenced  through  (1) 
increased  acquaintance  at  meetings,  (2)  more  definite  appreciation  of  the 
differences  in  states  (3)  a  clearer  definition  and  .appreciat ion  of  a  common 
goal  and  (4)  a  recognition  that  the  score-card  plan  may  help  in  all  cases 
tc  take  inventories  and  to  analyze  local  situations." 
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Nor  was  the  field  of  resident  or  college  tea  ehing  without  evidence 
of  progress.     "The  discussion  of  teaching  in  ruKl  sociology  showed  that 
v;e  ere  definitely  demsrking  our  field  of  endeavor" ,  writes  one.  "There 
was  evidence  thrt  mere  stress  is~  "being  given  to  rur^l  :nd  urban  relat  ion- 
ships",  '.  rites  mother.  •  "I.  reel  contribution  came  from  those  v.hc  had  re- 
turned from  their  European  trips  through  accounts  of  their  insight  into 
the  European  rur:  1  social  situation",  advises  r  third. 

These  reactions  together  with  the  decision  of  the  editorial  board 
of  the  Journal  of  the  /-mericon  Sociological  Society  to  publish  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting  Of  the  Rural  Sociology  Section,  assures  those  of 
us  who  were  not  present  that  splendid  progress  has  been  made  during  the 
past  year.     "Lie re  progress  this  year"  would  be  a  fitting  slogan  for  fciiis  year 

 oOo  

II7T  ERITiT  I  0*1  &  L  COUN-RY  LIFE  CCMUISSIOI!  REPORT. 

Hhe  International  Commission  on  Country  Life,  with  a  secretariat  at 
Lcuva in,  Belgium,  has  printed  recently  Bulletin  Ho.  ?  giving  a  full  report 
of  the  International  Conference  at  Brussels,  last  July  on  Country  Life. 
Since  this  conference  was  practically  the  first  international  meeting  at 
which  .America  had  representation,  the  report  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
teachers  and  extension  workers  in  the  field  of  rural  sociology.  American 
representatives  at  the  meeting  were  Dr.  K.  L.  Butterfield,  president  of 
Michigan  Agriculture  1  College',  Dr.  Dwight  Sanderson,  Cornell  University,  Dr. 
C.  J.  Galpin,  3ureau  of  Agricult ural  Economics,  Miss  Grace  S.  Fry singer, 
Extension  Sj.rvice,  U.  S.  Department  o f  Agriculture ,  Prof.  V/.  H.  Stacy,  Iowa 
State  College',  Dr.  Newell  Sims,  Oberlin  College,  and  Mr.  Asher  Hobson,  Rome, 
Italy.    ITames  of  the  delegates  are  mentioned,  throughout  the  report.  Orders 
for  the  bulletin  may  be  placed  with  Dr.  C.  J.  Galpin,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  V/a shingt on 4  D.  C.     Charge  for  the  bulletin  is  limitea  to  cost 
of  printing  and  mailing,  40  cents  per  copy. 
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FARI.I  ?Q?UT..',J  J  PIT  MOrOGRA PR  AVAILABLE. 

"Farm  Population  In  the  United  States",  Consus  Ponograph  VI,  536  pp., 
by  I;ir.  Leon  So  Truesdell,  mark's  a  distinct  forward  step  in  the  tabulation 
and  analysis  of  data  on  farm  population.     This  scientific  summary  and  analy- 
sis of  the  J.920  census  figures  treats  of  the  composition  am  distrioution  of 
farm  population;  the  number^  distribution,  sex,  age,  race,  nativity  and  par- 
entage of  if  rm,  village  Led  urban  no  pull  ':•  ion;  the  classifica-t  ion  of  persons 
engaged  in  ;  gri  cult  ural  occupa*  ions  and  the  detailed  classification  of  farm 
population  of  eight  counties.     I* he  detailed  classification  for  the  ei^ht 
counties  was  planned  by  Dr.  G alp. in  and  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Veda  3.L.  Turner  (Miss  Larson)  of  the  Division  of  Fa  rm  Populat  ion  and 
Rura  1  Li  f  e. 

Every  research  worker  and  teacher  in  the  field  of  rural  social  and 
economic  organisation  will  do  well  to  have  a  copy  of  this  book  available  for 
reference  and  study.     Copies  may  be  obtained  direct  by  addressing  the  Gov- 
ernment  Printing  Office,  V.7a  shingt  on,  D.  C.  ,  for  01.75  each,  which  should 
accompany  the  order. 
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iEr  BOOKS  PIT  A  GR I  CULT  LIRA  L  VILLAGES.  ■ 

"American  Agri culture  1  Villages"  fresh  from  the  Got. r go  H.  por&n 
C.ompa ny  press,  is  £   commonde  bio  tree ti so  of  a  scrt  of  "no  men's  lend"  in 
the  field  cf  rur;  1  sc  cic  1  research  somewhere  botveen  tho  farming  community 
end  tho  urban  cemmunity.    This  volume  (325  pages )  \  hicii  consists  of  ".-oil  in- 
terpreted statistical  tables,  cherts  end  graphs,  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Edmund 
doS  Brunner ,  Miss  Gwendolyn  Hughes  md  Miss  Marjerie  Patten  cf  tho  Institute 
of  Scciel  and  •Religious  Research,     It  is  i  companion  piece  tc  "American 
Villagers"  by  Dr.  C.  Luther  Fry,  also,  of  the  Institute  of  Religious  and 
Social  Research,  May  1926. 

The  date  on  vhich  "American  Agricultural  Villages"  is  based  T;.oro 
obtained  primarily  by  the  survey  method.-    drained  workers,  in  teams  of 
tve,  spent  from  tve  tc  three  veeks  in  each  cf  140  agricultural  villages, 
ranging  from  250  to  2,500  population  each,  v<ell"  distributed  throughout  tho 
United  States.     Those  workers  obtained  qualitative  and  quantitative  facts 
about  the  many  aspects  cf  the  life  cf  the  village  and  of  the  open  country 
surrounding  the  village.    Tho  entire  study  approaches  the  problem  from  tho 
standpoint  cf  village  end  opon-ccuntry  i nd  interrelationships  end  "attempts 
tc    shev  net  only  \-ht  t  agricultural  villages  are  like  out  how  they  function 
as  service  stations  for  the  surrounding  countryside". 

Included  in  tho  bock  are  chapters  cn  Agricultural  Conditions  at  tho 
Time  cf  the  Study,  Structure  of  tho  Village  Community,  Village  and  Country 
Role t  ions,  The  Village  es  a  Firm  Service  Station,  Tho  Village  Public  School, 
The  Village  Church,  Village  Social  Organisations,  Public  Health  in  Villages, 
The  Village  as  a  Body  ?<  lit  ic,  end  Measuring  Variations  in  Village  Y/eelth. 
In  addition,  there  ere  appendices  en  the  scope  and  method  of  study  end  tho 
setting  of  the  140  villages. 

"American  Villagers",  by  Dr.  Fry  dials  in  statistical  terms  with 
the  problems  cf  these  140  villages.     Deta  for  this  study,  as  of  1920, 
were  obtained  from  the  files  cf  tho  United  States  C3nsus  3ureau.  Consider- 
ation is  riven  tc  the  number  of  villages  there  ere,  the  kind  cf  people  liv- 
ing in  agriculture  1  villages,  what  villagers  d£   for  a  living,  end  the  func- 
t  i  r  n  s  x  :h  i  ch  villagers  p  e  r  f  c  rm . 

Those  two  bocks  represent  a  new  apprcach  to  the  study  of  rura  1 
r,dgrat  ion.  They  should  be  aveilablo  for  reference  and  rot  uing  by  all 
invest" Igaters  and  teachers  in  the  field  cf  rura  1  social  rose;,  rcn. 

irar;  books  on  rural  sociology. 

Tve  recont  be  oks  cf  interest  to  the  teacher  and  extension  worker  in 
the  field  of  rurel  social  orga  nizat  ion,  as  well  as  to  investigators  in  rurel 
social  research  aro  "Rural  Sociology"  by  Cerl  C.  Taylor  and  "The  Sociology 
cf  Rurel  Life"  by  Horace  B.  He  vt  hern.     The  former,  edited  by  F,  Stue.rt 
Chap  in,  is  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers  end  the  latter,  edited  by  E.  A. 
Ross,  is  published  by  the  Centuery  Company. 
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3ETTER  LlOyZLIEHT  15  COLII.II^'BLE. 

The  Ixt ;  Ext  ens  icii  Onamittae  of. the  University  fit  Illinois  stewed 
a  unique  Better  Community  movement  program  in  connect  it. n  tilth  the  annual 
Farmers'  Y.'eek  activities  hold  at  Urbs  na  in  Ja  nua  ry . 

Moving  pictures  ana  illustrated  talks  displayea  the  artistic  side" 
of  things  fr.rm.ccrn.  borer  tq  heme  furnishings.     "Idont  if  icat  ion  of'JPrees 
one.  Shrubs",  "City  Planning11,  "Ml  re  ^rt -Bettor  Hcir.es"  and  'Urt  In  Home 
Life"  are  included  among  the  talks  and  eauresses  & iven  by  sucn  authcri- 
ties  £.s  Mr.  Lorado  Taft. 

The  principal  object. ive  of  the  entire  meeting,  as  well  as  cf 
similar  meetings  held  annually,  is  expressed  in  tho  "preamble"  of  the 
^rt  Ext  ensign • Crmmitt ee  as  follev;s..:; 

"Tho •  purpc  se  cf  the  Art  Extension -Ccmmittee  is  to  assist  in  making 
rrt  a  m  re  potent  elevating  fr  rc.o  in  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Illinois*  It  elms  to  help  the  people  tc  discover  '"eauty  in  nature  arid 
t(  ehji.y  it,  to  recognize  beauty  in  art  and  to  appreciate  it,  ana  ti  stim 
ulate  the  production  cf  beautiful  things." 

L  T;;rrthy  objective  for.  the  farm  folk  as  v.ell  as  the  ciey  folk  of 
any  stat  e,  v-e  think.     Information  as  t  o  the  crga niiiat  ion  ana  .accomplish- 
ments cf  the  Art  Extension  Ccmmittee  may  .  be  obta  inea  f rem  Professor  R.  S. 
Hiercnymue*  ,  Community.  Zdviser.,  University,  of  .Illinois. 

IMMMM I£Mk  couiitry  life  c  oil^rencs  - . 

/JJdUST  4.-6,  A2  IL^ST  MICHIG^H. 

Meriy  of.  our  readers  have  learned  already  that  the  second  Inter- 
national Country  Life  Conference  will  be  held  in  the  United  States,  at 
East  Lansing*,  Michigan,  August  4-6,  inclusive,  1927.    'The  conference  v.  ill 
be  in  English. 

These  attending'  the  conference  are  invited  %  c  participate  in  all 
the  exercises  of  "Country  Life  .V/eek",  *chich  is  a  part  of  the  aiiniversary 
program  celebrating  both  the  seventieth  anniversary'-  of  the  launching  cf 
the  first  .American  agricultural  college,  and  the  .tenth  anniversary  of  the 
.American  Country  Life  Association. 

"The  conference  of  the  latter  associat  ion  is  a  joint  conference- 
v;ith  the  American  Fa rm  Sc enemies  Asscciat  ic-n,  on  the  general  subject, 
'Form  Income  and  Firm  Life',  l  n^  promises  tc  be  a  discussion  of  unusual 
value  b(  th  to  those  interested  in  such  problems  as  cooperititn  or  ether 
economic  quest  ions  in  agriculture,  end  to.  these  v.hcse  peculiar  interest 
is  attached  to  tho  v.crk.cf  social  inst  itut  ions ,  and,  in  general,  the  im- 
provement of  the  quality  cf  rural  life." 
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She  £moricrri  Country  Life  Confe'ronee  will  do  precoaed  by  &  number 
of  c the r ■  moot ings  which  will  last  from  one  or  two .  uays  a  week  or  more, 
and  will  hove  their  closing  exercises  on  Monday,-  August  1. 

,!Zt  this  time,  it  is  not  possible  to  announce  the  list  of  speakers 
for  the  International  Country  Life  0<- nforence,     There  will  be,  however, 
brief  report  s  from  oa  ch  country  on  the  outstanding  work  for  social  and 
economic  development  of  the  rural  population.    'There  wdl  1  bo  reports  from 
committees  on  the  problems  of  research,  on  the  common  elements  to  be  found 
in  the  tc  sk  of  rural  community  development  the  world  over,  and  on  the  t ea ch- 
ing  one1  bn  in  inf.'  'c  f  rura  1  life  leaders,  as  well  r  s  a  discussion  of  the  con- 
stitution and  futoire  work  of  the  International  Ctuntry  Li  fe-  Commissi  on". 

iimong  the  clliea  conferences  at  Last  Lansing  during  the  w:eek  of 
July  30  t  c  Zugust  5  are  the  National  Catholic  Rural  Life,  farm  V/t  mens  In- 
stitute, School  fir  Llanagors  and  Directors  cf  Cooperative  associations, 
Sch.  ol  f t  r  Leadership  f i  r  College  Students  Interested  in  Rural  Life,  School 
for  Rural  Past':  rs  End  The  World  .Agriculture  Society. 

 cOo  

NIT7  3ULLHriITS  PIT  C0MI.1UITITY  ORCZNIZZTIOII. 

"Community  Organisation  in  Missouri",  by  B.  L.  Hummel,  a  72  page 
bulletin,  is  of  interest  to  all  extension  workers  in  the  field  of  rural 
social  organiisat  ion.     The  Rural  Community,  The  Standard  Community  Asso- 
ciation, Zg ricult ural  Extension  Work  on  a  Community  Basis,  and  Whore  the 
Community  can  get  Help,  are  among  the  major  topics  t rooted. 

■    '  '■  ■  "   oOo  

COI.MITTHG  OF  THE- RUIL'.L  •  SOCIOLOGY  ;  SLOT  1017  OF 
THL  AMgRICZN  SQCIOLOOICZL  SOCIETY  FOR  1927. 

Me iibers  of  the  Steering  Committee  of  the  Rural  Section  of  the 
American  Sociological  Society  electee  at  the  St.  Louis  meeting  December 
29-30  are  : 

Dr.  E.  L.  Kirkpa trick,  Chairman, 

U.  S.  Department  o f  Agriculture ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Carle  C.  Zimmerman, 

University  of  Minnesota,  University  Form,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Dr.  Loom  Mumf(  rd, 

Michigan  Zgricult  ural-  College,  East  Lansing,  iviichigan. 

The  Steering  Committee  announces  the  following  standing  committee 
and  special  committee  member's  for  the  present  year: 


Pubi  icg  t  icn 

Dr.  Ctrl  C.  r*yJor,  North  Carolina  Stato  C'.liogo 
Ere  f.  '.'.Liter  3urr ,  -Xaiisas  St at 5  Agricultural  C  liege 
Pr.i.  3.  L.  Lxrgan,  University  cf  Ldsscuri 

?  culatKn 

Dr.  3.  3.  Melvin,  II o*..  York  St  eta  College,  Pcrnell  University 

3r.  V.'arroii  H.  Eh<  mpsun,  Scripps  Research  F u unua t  it n , '  Eismi  University 

Dr.  Luther  C.  Fry,   Institute,  of  Social  an3  Religious  Research 

Roses rch 

Prof.  7,".  A.  i.n.lorst.n,  ITcrth  Carolina  -State  College 

Prof.  J.  F.  Tmo.en,  Michigan  State  College  . 

Prof.  2.  A.  Y/illson,  North  Dakota  XfrjL cultural  College 

3ea chinp  .         .  .  .  , ... 

Prof*  J.  L,  Hypes,  C: :nnect  icut  Agricult  ural.  Cell  ere 
?r'  i.  L.  P.  Hi well,  Qkl&htnia  A.  .and  Li.  College 
?r.  f ..  F .  ,  R .  Yooier,  7,TashingUn  State  College 

Rxt;  e 

Prcf.  Shec  .  3.  1.3-n::y,  Henaricks  C '-.11  age,  Conway,  /.rkansa S 
?r  f.  w .  H.  Stacey,  Iowa  State  College 

Prof.  Ixry  3.  Duthie,  New  York  State  College,  Cornell  University 

— -<'0c  

0X3333303  f:r  PURII3LL  ■••QRKZR5  INyRU5»L  SOCIOLOGY. 

The"week's  school  r f  research  methods"  in  rural  sociology  re- 
ferred  t<    in  a  preceding  item  will  convene  at  Purdue  University,  April  4  - 
9,  1927.    The  tentative  prepjaa  lists  among  th.se  who  will  give  addresses 
End  take  pert  in  the  discussions,  Sr.  Robert  2.  Park,  and  Dr.  2.  V/.  Burgess 
University   .f  Chi  cage,  Dr.  C.  3.  dilke,  Y/estern  Reserve  University,  Dr.  2. 
V.*.  Alien  of  the  Office  :  f  Experiment 'Stat  iuis,  ana  Dr.  C.  J.  ^alp.in,  Divi- 
sion -  f  Form  P  pulat  ion  and  Rural' Life,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  -Bccnomies, 
U.  S.  Department  cf  Agriculture.     Preparat ions  fur  the  conference  are  in 
charge  of  Dr.  Q.  I.  Christie,  -Pursue  University,  Chairman,  and  Dr.  C.  C. 
2zjl:  r,  North  Caroling  State  &  liege,  Secretary  ,  Purnell  Ct imhit  t  ee  cn 
Rural  Social  Research* 

iMgmjrxm  cf  .::;:3R353  to  o^her  y'orisrs  3331333.  "  ' 

hereby  renew  and  re-empnc  size  the  request  on  page  one  f  i  r  in- 
f c rrriCu icn  /  f  interest  to.  workers.. .in.- .the  field'  r  f  run  1  sociology.  Tne 
launching  of  new  programs  cf  v. irk  or  i  f  projects  of  research,  the  progress 
cf  work  under  way  and  the  ocmplet %on  t  f  units  of  study  may  v.oil  be  made 
krrvn  tc  ether  wc  rkers  through  "Farm  ?t  oulatitn  and' Rural  Life  Activities". 
Ilev;  bulletins  and  timely  articles  in  the  periodicals  should  be  mentioned. 
Our  readers  can  render  a  service  t(   ethers  by  reporting  things  tf  interest 
pr,.  mpt  ly .  .  - 


£.  L.  Kirkpi. trick 
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CONFERENCE  OH  RESEARCH  MET  BODS  IN  RURAL  SOCIOLOGY.  • 

"Even  "better  than  I  had  expected  it  would  be",  was  the  common 
expression  of  all  the  delegates  at  the  closing  session  of  the  first  con- 
ference on  research  methods  in.  rural  sociology  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Land  Grant  College  Association  at  Purdue  University,  April  4  to  9. 
To  discover  ways  and  means  of  advancing  and  improving  research  work  in 
rural  sociology  under  the  Purnell  Act  was  the  main  purpose  or  objective 
of  the  conference.    Thirty-five  delegates,  not  including  local  representa 
tives  from  Purdue  University,  were  in  attendance.    States  represented  by 
these  delegates  rangod  from  California,  Montana  and  Colorado  on  the  west 
to  Connecticut  and  New  York  on  the  east,  and  from  Minnesota  and  Michigan 
on  the  north  to  South  Carolina  and  Arkansas  on  the  south.    Twenty-two  of 
the  delegates  present  are  actually  conducting  or  have  completed  projects 
with  Purnell  funds  in  the  field  of  rural  sociology. 

'The  conference  was  opened  by  Dr.  G.  I*  Christie,  Director  of  the 
'Agricultural  Experiment  Stat  ion,  Purdue  University,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Purnell  Committee  on  Rural  Social  Organisations  and  Agencies  (rurcl  socio 
logy)  of  the  Land  Grcnt  College  Association,  with  the  statement  that  each 
of  the  delegates  had  come  with  the  specific  purpose  of  obtaining  help  on 
one- or  another  of  the  problems  confronting  him  in  his  home  state.  Each 
delegate  was  urged  to  frcmo  his  problems  for  statement,  at  one  of  the  con- 
ference sessions  during  the  week.    V/hole-heartod  response  to  Director 
Christie's  request  gave  directness  and  vitality  to  each  of  the  conference 
sess  ions. 

As  summarized  by  the  conference  steering  committee  of  \-hi.eh  Dr. 
Grrl  G.  T;ylor,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Coll  ego  served  rs  secretary,  the  program  of  work. for  the  week  fell  into 
four  divisions  of  procedure.    These  divisions  ^re  listed  end  discussed 
in  the  report  of  the  steering  committee  pri.ctically; as  follows: 

I.  Presentation  and  discussion  of  current  projects  in 
rural  sociology  at  the  various  stations  or  colleges. • 

II.  The  work  of  committees  which  digest ed v report s  ^nd  formu- 
lated recommendations  on  projects  and  procedure. 

III..    Formal  presentat  ion  of .  specific,  topics  dealing  With  sub- 
ject matter  and  research  methods.  - 
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IV.    General  discussions  of  the  problems  confronting  the 

various  experiment  stations  and  rural  sociology  workers 

in  carrying  on  their  work  in  the  furtherance  of  research  ( 

in  rursl  sociology. 

These  various  features  or  divisions  of  the  program  v/ere  han- 
dled in  the  following  manner: 

I.    Presentation  and  discussion  of  current  projects  in  rural  socio- 
logy of  the  various  stations. 

Phe  conference  group  was  insistent  upon  going  immediately  to  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  rural  sociology  projects  now  under  way  at  the 
various  agricultural  experiment  stations.    3y  agreement  each  project  was 
presented  according  to  the  following  outline: 

1.  Whet  the  project  is 

2.  The  statement  of  the  problem 

3.  The  method  of  investigating  the  problem 

4.  She  results  obtained  as  far  as  the  project  has  gone 

5.  Critical  analysis  of  the  project  in  reference  to  both 
character  and  method  of  investigation,  as  well  as 
difficulties  encountered. 

Each  person  present  was  given  an  opportunity  to  present  research 
projects  which  he  had  in  hand,  covering  the  above  points.    .All  of  the  re- 
ports on  projects  in  the  same  field  wore  then  made  a  basis  of  discussion 
through  question  and  answer/finally  referred  to  a  special  committee  com- 
posed of  workers  in  that  field. 

II.    The  work  of  committees  which  digested  reports  and  formulated 
recommendations  on  projects  and  procedure. 

The  f ormat  ion  of  the  committee  was  on  the  b^sis  of  the  standard 
projects  recommended  in  the  19  26  report  of  the  Purnell  committee  on  rural 
sosial  organizations  and  agencies.    Every  person  in  attendance  served  on 
one  or  more  of  these  committees.    These  committees  bore  the  real  burden 
of  the  institute  by  many  and  frequent  meetings.     Each  committee  first  for- 
mulated a  report  on  the  project  for  which  it  was  responsible  and  reported 
back  to  the  general  meeting.    Each  committee  report  was  then  discussed  in 
detail  and  referred  back  to  the  committee  for  the  incorporation  of  such 
suggestions  as  were  agreed  upon  by  the  conference  group.    The  second  and 
amended  report  of  each  committee  was  then  resubmitted  to  the  general  body 
and  after  further  discussion  was  adopted  and  is  incorporated  in  this  report. 

There  were  four  committees  serving  in  this  maimer  representing  the 
following  fields  of  investigational  studies:  * 

1.  Standard  of  living 

2.  Sociology  of  rural  groups 

3.  Population:  composition  and  change 

4.  Young  people's  organizations  as  a  factor  in  rural  life 

In  addition  to  committees  on  the  four  standard  projects  other  com- 
mittees considered  and  reported  on  projects  relating  to  group  attitudes 
and  psychological  studies  and  on  other  miscellaneous  projects  which  are 
nov;  in  progress  at  the  various  experiment  stations. 


At  the  closing  session  "o  or en go  committees  wore  appointed 

to  -five  consideration  to  formul  e  ^uhor  projects  on: 

1.  Rural  attitude  end  psychological  studies 

2.  Sociology  of  the  farm  end  village  family 

3.  The  social  end  physical  ~bt  ckground  of  country  life 
in  the  stfte  (this  v::s  suggest ed  is  £  possible 
first  study  in  a  state  whore  little  of  such  work 
had  "been  developed)  . 

III.    Formal  prosentet ion  of  specific  topics  dealing  with  subject 
matter  end  research  methods. 

The  institute  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  obtain  men  of  re- 
cognised ability  end  authority  to  present  in  more  formal  fashion  methods 
of  research  which  have  special  application  to  the  field  of  rurel  sociology. 
Such  presentations  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  Use  and  Limitation  of  the  Statistical  Method  in  Rural 
Scciel  Research,  by  Dr.  S.  C.  G-olhke,  7/estern  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, Clovclaiid,  Ohio,  and  Dr.  C.  Luther  Fry  of  the  Institute 
of  Social  end  Religious  Research,  ITew  York  City. 

These  discussions  were  of  unusual  int -jr-^st  end  value  to  the  re- 
search workers  in  the  field  of  rural  sociology  because,  as  these  speakers 
made  clear,  it   is  very  difficult  to  isolate  phenomene  and  elements  in  a 
social  situation  and  the  statistical  method  furnishes  a  tool  by  which 
such  isolation  can  be  accomplished  in  a  scientific  w^y.    Many  members  of 
the  group  took  occasion  to  go  over  with  these  men  in  detail  questions 
arising  out  of  their  own  research  projects. 

2.  Scientific  Methods  in  Urban  Social  Research,  presented 
by  Dr.  R.  E.  Park  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Park  stated  that  his  first  insight  into  methods  which  might 
be  used  in  analyzing  complex  urban  communities,  such  as  Chicago,  was  ob- 
tained from  the  early  studies  made  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Galpin  in  the  field  of 
rurel  sociology.     Dr.  Perk's  contribution  consisted  of  en  analysis  of 
how  problems  for  res^crch  ere  discovered  end  now:  one  problem  of  research 
in  s  given  social  situation  naturally  leeds  to  enother.    His  expression 
"frame  of  reference"  as  e  base  from  which  to  project  specific  studies 
was  used  continue lly  during  the  various  discussions  throughout  the- 
conference. 

3.  Comparison  of  the  Rolat  ion  of  Economic  and  Social  Research, 
was  presented  by  Prof.  0.  G.  Lloyd  of  Pumue  University  and 
Dr.  H.  C."  Taylor  of  the  Institute  of  Li  nd  Economics ,  North- 
west ern  University,  Chicago. 

These  men  coming  from  a  field  closely  related  to  rural  sociology 
made  specific  and  valuable  contributions  with  reference  to  scientific 
methods  end  to  the  fields  of  study  which  were  recognized  during  the  con- 
ference.    Each  pictured  clearly  points  of  relationship  end  possible  lines 
of  cooperative  effort  between  the  agriculture  1  economists  £nd  the  rurel 
sociologists  in  rural  research. 

4.  -    Research  on  the  American  Village,  by  Edmund  deS 

Brunner  of  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious 
:  .  Research,  Kew:  York  City. 
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Mot  hods  of  research  employed  in  the  study  of  177  agricultural 
villages  distributed  all  over  the  United  States  were  presented  in  an 
interesting  fashion..  Methods  which  were  pert  iculerly  successful  as  well 
as  those  v;hich  finally  resulted  in  the  necessity  of  complete  change  of 
procedure  v;ere  detailed.    She  piece  of  the  agricultural  village  in  future 
rural  life  v;as  of  decided  import snce  and  required  additional  study  on  the 
part  of  various  ststes  in  the  light  of  this  nationwide  study. 

5.  The  Fundamentals  of  Scientific  Research  in  Rural 
Sociology,  by  Dr.  Dwight  Sanderson  of  Cornell 
University  and  Dr.  Ebon  Mumford  of  Michigan  State 
.Agricultural  College. 

These  two  papers  dealt  with  the  delineation  of  the  fields  of  study 
for  rur;  1  sociology.     Emphasis  was  given  to  the  necessity  of  building  up 
a  science  of  rural  sociology. 

6.  An  Historical  .Analysis  of  Methodology  in  Rural  Social 
Research  was  presented  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Galpin  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.3.D. A. 

First  a  narrati/e  presentation  was  given  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  field  of  research  in  rural  sociology.    This  had  partic- 
ular interest  because  of  Dr.  Galpin 's  part  in  this  development  from  the 
very  beginning.    This  information  was  also  presented  in  analytical  form. 
The  projects  which  have  recently  been  completed  and  which  are  now  in  pro- 
gress in  the  various  states  were  described.    These  were  presented  graph- 
ically by  states  as  well  as  by  fields  of  study. 

7.  The  Relation  of  Research  in  Rural  Sociology  to 
Agricultural  Extension  V/ork,  was  discussed  by 
Director  G.  I.  Christie  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  of  Purdue  University. 

Dr.  Christie  pictured  the  necessity  of  specific  knowledge  concern- 
ing population,  composition,  and  changes,  social  institutions  and  group 
organizations  in  order  that  extension  workers  may  approach  their  local 
problems  and  conduct  their  various  extension  programs  more  effectively. 
It  was  emphasized  that  agriculture  is  in  a  particularly  crucial  condition 
and  is  therefore  vitally  in  need  of  a  clear  knowledge  of  what  is  happening 
in  the  field  of  human  and  community  relationships  in  rural  areas. 

IV.    General  discussions  of  the  problems  confronting  the  various 
experiment  stations  and  rural  sociology  workers  in  carrying  on  their  work 
in  the  furtherrnco  of  research  and  rural  sociology. 

This  discussion  cent ered  part icularly  around  such  problems  as  the 
training  of  research  workers,  the  publication  of  research  findings,  the 
need  for  mere  uetailed  aeta  gathered  by  the  U.  S.  Census  bearing  on  farm 
population  sni  farm  statistics  and  the  plans  with  reference  to  future 
institutes  to  further  the  effectiveness  of  rural  social  research." 

The  steering  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  G.  I.  Christie,  Chairman; 
Dr.  Carl  C.  Taylor,  Dr.  Dwight  Sanderson,  Dr.  J.  H*  Kolb,  Professor  E.  L. 
Morgan,  Dr.  Ebon  Mumford  and  Dr.  C.  J.  Galpin  deserve  commendation  from 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  field  of  rural  social  research.     In  session 
at  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner  hours  each  day  the  members  of  this 
committee  furnished  leadership  and  guidance  which  directed  the  trend  of 
the  conference  in  the  most  effective  channels. 
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The  fo.regcing  summary  does  net  constitute  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rural  Sec isL  Or^L.  nizat  ion  cna  Agencies  (rurol  sociology)  to 
the.  general  Purnoll  Ccmmittee  of  the  liend  Grant  Coll  age  Association.  This 
report  which  may  include  newly  proposed  projects  ah..,  other  items  of  in- 
terest Viill  "be  brought  to  the  attention  of  ■  our'  reeuers  as  soon  as  it  is 
available. 

•  -  S.  L.  Kirkpatrick 

PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  FACULTY  GIVES  DITHER  FOR     '  '  " 

PURNELL  WMg  DELEGATES.  ' 

A  6  o ' clock  dinner  given  by  the  fa  cult y  cf  "Pursue  University  on 
Tuesday  April  5  to  del egat-es  attending  the  conference  on  research  methods 
in  rurcl  socielc-gy  wa  s  -'the-  occasion  of  much  merriment  as  veil  os  of  seri- 
ous considorat- ion' of  some-  cf  the  outstanding  rural  life  problems.    Dr.  0. 
I.  Christie,  as  tor.stmaster,  introduced  Dr.  J.  H.  Skinner,'  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,,  an  1  Dr.  E.  C.  Elliott,  President  of  the  University, 
each  of  whom  extended  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  rural  sociologists.  Dr. 
Elliott  stressed  in  a  clear  and  effective  way  the  need  for  a  more  favorable 
attitude  of  farm  pec  pie  toward  farming  and  form  life.    At  the  request  of 
Dr.  Christie,  Dr.  C.  J.  G-alpin,  Economist  in  Chorge  of  the  Division  of  Farm 
Papulation  an.,  .Rural- Life,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eccncmics,  responded  for 
the  rural  sociologists  to  the  addresses  given  by  Dr.  Skinner  and  Dr.  Elliott 

...  ,   eOo   •  . 

NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  DELEGATES  ATTENDING  .  ' ': 

PURITELL  CONFERENCE. 

Names  and  aduresses  of  the  aelegatos  attending  the  conference  on 
research  in  rural  sccii  legy  at  Purdue,  in  an  official  capacity,  are  as 
follows: 


(Dr.  G.  I.  Christie  and 
(Prof.  0.  G.  Llcyd 

Prof. • C.  E.  Allred 

Pre  f .  J .  V/heeler  Barger 

Prcf.  B.  F.  Coon 
(Dr.  C.  Luther  Fry  and 
•  -'  (Dr*  Edmund  deS  Brunncr 
•'   Prof.  J. '  A.  -Dickey 
(Dr.  C.  J-.  Galpin  and 
(Dr.  3.  L.  Kirkpatrick 
I  -   Dr  .  Wv  Ev  Go  met  t  • 

Pr  f.  F.  L.  Griffin'  ': 

Prof.  T.  L".  -  Harris  •' 
'  Dr.  C  R.  Hutchinson 

Dr.  J.  H.  Kolb 

Dr.  C.  E.  Gehlke 


LaFayette,  Indiana 

Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Bozeman,  Lent ana 

Fort  Collins,  Colorado 
(Institute  cf  Social  and  Religious 
(Research,  New  York  City 

Fayetteville,  Arkansas 
(Bureau,  cf  Agricultural  Economics, 
(Washington,  D.  C. 

Blacksburg,  Virginia 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  ( represent ing  Calif . ) 

Morgantown,  West  Virginia  ; 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago 

Mediscn,  Wisconsin 
(Western  Reserve  University 
(Cleveland,  Ohio 
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(Cent  irmed] 

Prof.  W.  F.  Kumlien 

Prof.  0.  E .  Li  vol"* 


Prcf.  /.lbort  Z.  Maim 


?rcf.  2heuicre  3. 


Ma  nny 


(Dr.  Bruce  L.  Llelvin  and 
(Dr.  Ifcight  Seniors: n 

Prcf.  E.  L.  Morgan 
{Dr.  Ebon  Mumf c  rd  end 
(Prcf.  J.  P.  Shaden 

Dr.  R.  3.  Perk 

Prcf.  R.  S.  Stewart 
(Dr.  C.  C.  Is y lor  End 
(Prcf.  TT.  £.  Anderson 

Prcf.  Carle  C.  Zimmerman 

Prcf.  E.  &.  Willscn 

Prcf.  G.  H.  Aull 

Prcf.  J.  L.  Hypos 

Dr.  H.  C.  Taylor 


Miss  Uargaret  Coffin 
P.  G.  Harden 


Brookings*  South  Dakcta 
Columbus,  Ohio 

rlcrcdine  University,  St.  Paul,  Liinn. 
Hendrix  Ccliogo,  Conway,  ^rkansas 

Ithaca ,  ilov;  Y c  rk 
Cciumbia,  i,J.sscuri 

East  Lensing,  Michigan 
Chicago  University,  Chicago 

imOS,    I  CVS 

Raleigh,  ITc  rth  Carolina 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Fargo,  ITcrth  Dakota 

Clemscn  Ccliogo,  South  Caroling 

St  c  rr  s ,  C  onn  ect  icut 
( He  rt hv;o stern  Uhi  ver s  i ty 
(Evanstcn,  Illinois 

College  Park,  Maryland 
(Office  of  Experiment  Stations, 
(Washington,  D.  C. 


In  addition  to  Dr.  Christie  and  Prcf,  Lloyd,  other  representatives 
from  Purdue  University  attending  the  conference  ineluaea  Dr.  E.  C.  Elliott, 
President  of  the  University,  Dr.  J.  H.  Skinner,  Dean  of  agriculture,  Prcf. 
TT.  V.  Kell,  assistant  County  Agent  Lec  ier,  Prof.  V.:.  Q.  Fitch,  Supt.  of 
Farmers*  Institutes,  Prof.  Lynn  Robert  sin,  farm  management  extension  worker, 
Prof.  G.  ii.  Frier,  supt.  of  short  courses,  Prof.  I.  A.  Coleman,  assistant 
director  of  extension,  Prof.  0.  F.  Hall,  sociologist,  and  Liiss  Miriam  Rapp 
and  Hiss  Ruth  Jordan,  home  economists. 


 cOo  


PjPdi: 


Reasons  why  the  Purdue  Conference  exceeded  the  expectations  of 
those  in  attendance  are  gleanea  from  letters  receive^  from  a  number  of  the 
delegates  os  well  cs  from  copies  of  formal  reports  made  by.se- oral  of  the 
delegates  to  their  station  directors. 


"I  think  I  learned  more  at  the  Purnell  conference  than  I  have  at 
all  the  annual  meetings  of  the  scientific  societies  I  have  ever  attenuea" , 
writes  Prof.  CetIc  C.  Zimmerman,  University  of  Minnesota.  .  "In  the  first 
place,  ve  iid  rv;ay  with  all  but  the  minimum  of  formal  program;  second,  all 
the  men  who  report  el  vere  limited  to  less  than  fifteen  minutes;  third,  only 
these  men  reported  who  vere  conducting  research  in  that  particular  problem; 
fourth,  there  was  sn  absolute  freedom  in  the  counter  criticism  end  discus- 
si:n;  end  fifth,  all  the  men  vhc  attended  the  meeting  were  research 
soecio-list  s. 
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The  big  achievement  of  the  meeting  was  the  definition  cf  the  field 
cf  rural,  sociology.    When  v;e  realize  that  £.11  of  our  research  is  "built 
around  problems  of  rural  living,  problems  cf  population  end  problems  cf 
rural  organization  and  institutions,  and  that  these  three  are  closely 
interrelated,  then  v;e  know  the  scope  of  our  subject.    When  we*  stuay  rural 
children  we  knew  we  are  studying  a  problem  which  is  related  to  the  throe 
major  divisions  of  cur  subject.    This  -     in  itself  is  the  achievement, 
par  excellence,  of  the  conference." 

Prof.  ?i.  E.  Stewart j  Iowa  State  College,  comments  cn  the  confer- 
ence as  follows:     "In  discussing  methods,  comparing  projects,  and.  defin- 
ing objectives,  there  came  a  clearing  of  the  vision  ana  a  strenghtening 
of  purposes  in  rural  social  research  which  were  of  great  value.  .The  en- 
couragement and  inspiration  arising  out  of  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the 
whole  problem  of  rural  life,  gave  the  conference  the  highest  significance." 

According  to  V,  A.  Anderson,  North  Carolina  State  College,  "The 
conference  made  two  outstanding  contributions.     In  the  first  place,  the 
conference  was  leng  enough  for  each  man  to  become  well  acquainted  with 
the  ether  men  working  in  the  field,  what  they  were  working  at,  and  the 
results  they  hoped  to  attain.    This  developed  s  group  morale,  a  profes- 
sional spirit,  and  a  scientific  attitude  v;hich  could  net  otherwise  have 
been  achieved.     In  the  second  place,  the  reporting  cf  the  projects  in  pro- 
gress throughout  the  country  gave  a  comprehensive  view  of  what  rural  soci- 
ologists deem  the  first  essential  steps  in  their  research  program,  and 
aided  in  laying  the  proper  foundation  for  a  long-time  research  program." 

"I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  fine  spirit  of  f rienaliness , 
democracy  and  cooperation  which  prevail ea",  writes  Prof.  3.  A*  Y/illson, 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College.     "Zvery  one  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  present  his  projects  and  problems,  and  the  criticisms  anu.  suggestions 
were  not  only  constructive  and  of  real  value,  but  were  most  friendly.  As 
a  result  of  the  conference  I  will  be  able  to  plan  a  more  logical  research 
program,  outline  projects  with  greater  definiteness  of  purpose,  conduct 
investigations  with  less  v;aste  cf  time  "and  effort,  and  assemble  material 
into  reports  which  will  be  mere  logical  and  of  greater  value". 

"The  conference  reve?ie.i  to  me  first,  the  need  cf  thorough  know- 
ledge and  constant  applicctien  cf  statistical  metneds  to  social  phenomena 
where  ever  possible  by  all  wc  rkers  in  the  field;  second,  the  feasibility 
of  mechani-cal  tabulation  in  prcjects  where  it  is  not  now  used;  third,  the 
practicability  cf  mimer graphing  preliminary  reports;  and  fourth,  the  ne- 
cessity of  each  agency  outlining  a  series  of  social  research  projects 
closely"  related  tt   one  another",  writes  Prof.  J.F.  The don,  Michigan  State 
College. 

"Probably  the  most  valuable  help  received  from  the  conference  was 
in  getting  acquainted  with  the  other  rural  sc-§4gjegy  workers  f rem  the  dif- 
ferent regions  cf  the  United  States",  writes/*/".  F*.  Kumlien,  South  Dakota 
Agricultural  Cr liege.     "The  next  best  thing  wss  to  hear  the  discussions 
cn  various  types  of  prcjects  end  to  discover  the  strong  points  as  well  as 
the  limitations  placed  upon  them- by  the  various  workers.     Personally,  I 
gained  a  great  deal'  of  confidence  and  inspiration  from  ihe  conference." 
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"One  of  the  "best  results  cf  the  cc.nf erencc-  wa  s  the  clarity  of  group 
opinion  and  cerumen  purpose  j.evelc'ped-  among  the  sociologists  present.  I 
have  rarely  seen  better  t eamwc rk.  in  an  acauemic  group",  states  ?rcf.  C.  E. 
Lively,  Ohio  State  University. 

"The  conference  was  a  genuine  inspiration"  ti  Prof.  Hutchison,  Re- 
sec  rch  -Associate,  University  of  Chicago,  (not  a  Puraell  worker  but  a  par- 
ticipant at  the  conference),     "It  gave  me  new  cc nf i_cence  in  the  rich  pos- 
sibilities of  rural. research  end  threv;  a  light  upon  the  best  known  methods 
of  procedure.,    I  find  myself  back  in  my  field  of  research  with  clear-cut 
plans  and  definite  moans  of  g£ the ring  data . " 

.  Although  net  a  Pumell  worker ,  Pre  f.  Theodore  3*  Manny,  Hondrix 
Ccllege,  Conway,  Arkansas,  feels  that  the  cenference  was  worth  many  times 
its  cost  and  trusts  that  it  will  be  ra  do  an  annual  affair  with  perhaps  a 
section  for  ce lieges  net  using  Pumell  funds,  yet  pursuing  research  in 
the  rural  field.'    "Tne  help  obtained  by  way  of  suggestions  in  technique 
has  caused  me  tc  revise  plans  for  two  surveys  which  I  had  prcjoctea  fur 
next  year,  these  changes  being  principally  In  the  direction  of  securing 
data  which  can  be  carried  further  by  .statistical  manipulations",  says 
Prof.  Manny. 

"The  conference  helped  me  to  orient  myself  in  the  field;  to  eval- 
uate the  different  types  cf  projects;  and  to  judge  as  tu  the  best  methods 
to  pursue  in  attacking  a  given  problem,"  writes  Prof,  C.  2.  illred,  Uni- 
versity cf  Tennessee.     "It  gave  me  a  better  understanding  than  I  had  be- 
fore cf  the  string  and  weak  points  in  the  project  outlines  which  I  have 
under  way,  .and  will  be  helpful  tc  me  in  .carrying  'these  projects  to  a 
successful  concl  u  s  i  o  n  •  ■  . 

.  ....       "Bach  one  went  away  much  enlightened  as  to  the  various  types  of 
sccial  research  now  being  carried  on.  throughout  the  country  and  with  a 
clearer  concept  of  the  subj  ect  matter  and  methodology  he  might  .  employ  in 
his. own  research",  writes  Prof.  J'.  L.  Hypes,  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College."   "One  coulu  not  help  but  be.  stimulated  by  the  enthusiasm  end  the 
hopefulness  of  those  present  who  h^ve  been      ing  successful  rural  sccial 
research  for  many  years.  .  • 

"I.  regard  personal'  contacts  with  workers  in  a  similar  field  as  one 
cf  the  most  significant  things  which  I  got  from  the  meeting,"  states  Prof. 
B.  F.Ccen,  Stat e.-  /.gricult  urc  1  College  of  Colorado.     "When  thi  representa- 
tive from  Colorado  sits  iewn  at. a  table  with  representatives  from  the^.D*- 
kotas,  Illincis,  file nt ana  and  V.'a shingt on,  D.  C,  the  representative  from 
Colorado  is  going  to  benefit.    The  wholesome  philosophy  cf  Dr.  Henry' C. 
Taylor,  Dr.  C.  J.  Galpin,  Dr.  Eben  Eumford  and  others  sent  us  back  tc  cur 
jobs  determined  to  serve  our  generation  better  or  know  the  reason  why". 

As  summarized  by  Prof.  2 .  L.  Harris,  West  Virginia  University, 
success  of  the  conference  wa  s  due  tu  "The  splendid  spirit  of  friendly 
corporation,  tc   stimulating,  stra ight-f crvard  discussion,  tc  the  discrim- 
inating analysis  of  specific  problems,  and  tc  the  generous  hospitality  of 
Dr.  Christie,  ?rrf.  Lloyd  and  other  Purdue  people, 11 
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iiiss  Margaret  Coffin,  University  of  Maryland  found  the  conference 
"extremely  stimulating  snd  helpful."    "It  v;cs  greet  to  have  puzzling  de- 
tcils  described  from  different  points  end  clarified  end  to  see  my  own 
project  in  the  light  of  the  others",  writes  Miss  Coffin. 

Dr.  3.  L.  Melvin,  Cornell  University,  feels  that  each  delegate 
obtained  from  the  conference,  direct  suggestions  £<  r  his  own  particular 
pnjects  end  that,  "as  the  find  resolutions  Were  drawn  up  definite  lines 
for  rural  sociological  development  were  forecast*'. 

Dr.  Robert  2.  Park,  University  of  Chicago,  writes  "The  thing  that 
impressed  me  most  during  my  brief  attendance  upon  the  sessions  of  the  cm- 
ference  was  the  simple  fret  thct  a  group  of  students  whose  interests  nod 
been  mainly  practical  had  erne  together  from  oil  ever  the  country  to  dis- 
cuss not  ways  and  means  for  solving  social  problems,  but  methods  cf  in- 
vestigating them.     It  v;as  another  evidence  that  sociology  hod  ceo  sea  to  be 
a  sccial  philosophy  merely,  and  was  in  a  way  to  become  a  social  science." 

According  to  Dr.  C^rl  C.  2aylor,  North  Carolina  State  College, 
secretary  of  the  Purnell  committee  on  rural  sociology,  "The  thing  which 
accompli  shea  great  good  was  the  way  the  delegates  laid  their  projects  on 
the  table,  subjected  them  to  self  analysis  and  opened  them  for  criticisms. 
I  think  the  school  did  more  to  crystallize  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  stan- 
dardized project  than  anything  else  that  could  heppen.     I  believe  the  ex- 
istence of  this  conference  guarantees  that  we  will  shoot  pretty  close  to 
the  bull's  eye  in  the  future  with  a  result  that  the  next  few  years  will 
see  some  very  definite  and  outstanding  results  in  the  field  of  rural  social 
research. " 

From  a  copy  of  his  report  tc  Director  H.  L.  Russell,  we  note  that 
Dr.  J.  H.  Kolb,  University  of  Wisconsin,  sees  the  significant  contribution 
of  the  conference  in  the  "spirit  or  morale"  developed  among  the  delegates. 
"This  was  the  first  time  the  group  had  ever  been  together.     It  took  about 
a  full  day  to  get  the  conference  swung  into  line  with  its  main  purpose 
simply  because  the  men  did  not  know  each  other  and  did  not  know  just  how 
to  take  hold  in  detailing  work.    This  was  particularly  interesting  to  ob- 
serve when  the  last  day's  session  was  compared  with  that  of  the  first  day. 
Everyone  had  his  way  for  there  was  no  restraint,  yet  on  the  other  hand, 
through  the  committee  system  there  wis  a  driving  force  which  got  things 
done.    Much  credit  for  the  success  of  this  undertaking  must  be  placed  at 
the  door  of  Director  Christie  cf  Purdue.    He  was  in  every  single  session, 
three  a  day,  for  the  full  period  of  the  week,  giving  it  activity,  leader- 
ship, wise  counsel  at  every  turn,  but  without  tny  domination  whatever." 

"ii  proper  appraisal  cf  the  worth  cf  such  a  conference  cannot  be 
made  without  giving  la  rge  consideration  to  the  guiding  influences  which 
make  it  possible",  is  gleaned  from  copy  of  the  report  of  Prof,  iiull,  Clem- 
son  Agricultural  College,  to  Director  H.  V/.  Barre.     "Such  influences  are 
not  revealed  in  a  casual  git  nee  at  the  program.     They  are  felt  only  by 
those  who  rub  shoulders  with  the  men  themselves  and  receive  from  them 
knowledge,  guiaance,  and  inspirat  ion" . 
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"It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  representative  for  Director 

E.  D.  Merrill,  Celiac  mis  Agricultural  Experiment  Station" ,  writes  Prof. 

F.  L.  Griffin,  Cornell  University,  "cm  I  have  advised  him  that,  in  my 
judgement,  the  conference  accomplished,  several  worth  while  things,  name- 
ly: reached  Ln  agreement  relative  to  the  type' of  projects  that  are  to  be 
regarded  as  basic  in  sociological  research;  made  progress  in  the  auoption 
of  a  ccmncn  terminology;  gave  many  of  the  delegates -a  better  notion'  cf 
what  constitutes  scientific  method  in  sociological  research;  indicated 
the  interdependence  of  economists  end  sociologists  in  such  research  end 
emphasized  the  danger  of  undertaking  research  involving  social  psychology 
when  adequate  objective  dst£  ere  not  avail?  hie. M 

 0O0  

■FiiRM  PQHJLZg  ion  co^etues  to  decrease. 

Farm  population  of  ihe  United  States  continues  to  decrease,  accord- 
ing to  f  iguros  released  by  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  1  Economics,  on  April 
20,  1927.    The  year  1926  he  the. biggest  decrease  since  1920,  649,000  per- 
sons.   -The  number  of  persons  living  on  farms  January  1,  19  27,  is  estimated 
at  27,592,000  against  23,541,000  January  1,  IV 26.     The  1925- agricultural 
census  figure,  28,982,000,  wa  s  u  sed  as  a  base  for  tnc  Bureau's  calculations. 

It  is  est  ins.  ted  that  2,155,000  persons  moved  from  farms  to  cities, 
towns  and  villages  list  year,  £ni  that  1,135,000  persons  moved  to  farms, 
making  a  net  movement  of  1,020,000  persons  away  from  farms.  '  Births  on 
farms  curing  1926  are  estimated  z  t  658,000  e  nd  deaths  at  287,000,  leaving 
a  natural  increase  of  371,000  persons,  which  reduced  the  loss  due  to  city- 
ward movement  to  649,000.  •  *       '  * 

The  Bureau's  figures  for  1925,  revised  on  the  basis  of  the  1925 
agricultural  census,  show  a  net  loss  of  441,000  persons  in  farm  population 
that  year.    The  gross  movement  from  farms  to  cities  was  1,900,000  and  the 
gross  movement  to  farms  1,066,000,  making  a  net  movement  to  cities,  not 
counting  births  and  deaths,  cf  834,000  persons. 

Copies  of  the  press  reloaso  shewing  net  decreases  by  sections  of 
the  United  States  may  be  obtained  from  the  Division  of  Farm  Population 
andi^urLl  &ifo. 

 oOo  

NATIONAL  conference  of  social  y.'ork. 

d'mong  the  topics  of  interest  to  our  readers,  discussed  at  the  K 
fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  tno  .National  Conference  of  Social  Y/ork,  ^ 
Des  Moines,  Iov;a ,  Ldsy  11  -  18,  are  "The  Socia  l  Aspects  of  Rural  Life", 
"The  Untouched  Field  of  Social -Work;  the  Rural  District  and  the  Small 
Town",  "Family  Life  in  the  Rural  Community",  "The  Challenge  of  the  Rural 
Community  -  Social  and  Economic",  ana  "Hospital  ITeeas  of  Rural  Districts". 
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Prcf.  E.  L.  i..or^n  of  tho  .Universi ty  of  Missouri  handled  "The 
Challenge  of  the  Rurc  1  Confciunitjf'*  before  the  section  on  "Neighborhood  and 
Community  Life".     In  adult  ion  Prof  *  Morgan  appeared  before  the  sections 
on  Organization  of  Social  Forces  and  Professional  Standi,  ras  and  Education 
v;ith  papers  on  "Organising  tho  Distinctly  Rural  Community"  and  "Field 
Practice  in  Sauca-t  ion  for  Socio  1  V/o rk"- 

Kiss  Ruth  Haefner,  of  the  Child  Welfare  Research  Station,  University 
of  Iowa,  presented  the  paper  on  "Family  Life  in  the  Rural  Community".  Dr. 
George  H.  Von  Tungeln,  Iowa  State  College,   ii  sous  sod  "Methods  and  Results 
of  Run- 1  Social  Research" ,  Mr.  Honry  Israel ,4  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
American  Country  Life  Association,  pro  si  ded  at  the  general  session  dealing 
with  the  socia  1  fs.pocts  of  run.  1  life  and  Dr.  John  L.  Oillin,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  pre  si  led  at  a  sect  lona  1  meet  in  g  on  "The  Country  Institution 
in  Ru ra  1  Social  V/o rk" . 

 oOo  

.AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION  Mg|M. 

Brief  mention  of  the  tenth  annual  conference  of  the  .American  Country 
Lifo  Association  to  bo  hold  at  East  Lansing,  Mi cliigan,  August  1  -  4,  1927, 
in  connection  with  the  seventieth  anniversary  program  of  the  Michigan  Ag- 
ricultural College  s-'nd  the  second  International  Country  Lifo  Conference 
was  made  in  the  preceding  issue  of  "Activities".     Tho  -Association  is  for- 
tunate in  having  the  cooperation  of  the  to.?  rice  n  Farm  Economics  Association 
in  the  planning  of  a  program  on  the  topic  "Farm  Income  and  Farm  Life". 
Articles  prepared  by  forty  or  more  collaborators  and  edited  by  Dr.  Dwight 
Sanderson,  Cornell  University,  will  form  the  principal  bases  for  conference 
discussions.     Copies  of  Dr.  Sanderson's  report  ire  available  from  the  of- 
fice of  tho  American  Country  Life  Association,  Room  1349,  Grand  Central 
Tormina  1,  New  York  City. 

Included  among  tho  a  crosses  listed  on  tho  program  are:  In- 
troductory Statement  as  to  Terms",  Dr.  IXvight  Sanderson;  "V/nat  is  anild- 
equate  Farm  Income^ 'Dr.  J.  D.  Black;  "The  Relation  of  Farm  Income  to 
Successful  Forming",  Prof.  0.  G.  Lloyd;  "The  Relation  of  Farm  Income  and 
the  Standard  of  Life';  Dr.  H.  C.  Taylor;  "The  Relation  of  Stanza r..  of  Lifo 
to  Successful  Farming';  Dr.  E.  L.  Kirkpatrick;  and  "Measure  of  Rural  Prog- 
ress", Dr.  C.  J.  Galpin,  dr.  S.  C.  Lin  dorian'    and  Mr.  L.  J.  Tat  or.  Sug- 
gested discussion  topics  and  leaders  incluao  "Education  and  Income  and 
Living",  Prof.  M.  S.  Pittman;  "Health  and  Income  and  Living",  Dr.  $. 
Draper;  "Recreation  and  Income  an  I  Living",  Llr.  R.  G.  Fester;  "Religion 
and  Income  an,?.  Living",  Prof.  Ralph  Adams;  "Family  and  Income  and  Living", 
Dr.  Hazel  Kyrk;  end  "Legislation  and  Income  and  Living",  llr.  J.  Clyde 
Marquis.     Dr.  Carl  C.  Taylor  will  serve  as  "general  uiscussicn"  leader. 
Dean  A.  R.  Mann  is  scheduled  to  give  the  "final  conference  expression." 

The  closing  session  of  the  conference  will  be  followeu  by  the 
Michigan  Farmers'  Day  at  which  6,000  farm  people  are  expected  to  be 
present  and  by  the  International  Country  Life  Conference  with  delegates 
from  many  foreign  countries. 
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&£3mm  SOCIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  IdldETS  .IIT  Y/ASHINGTGN.  •  . 

Tho  t\.cnty-soconc;  annual-' meeting  if  the  American  Sociologies  1 
Society  till  i3o  hole  in     ,sh'ingtt n,  D.  C,  December  27  to  30,  1927.  The 
central  topic  for  the  main  session  will  bo  "The  Sol  at  ion  of  the  indivi- 
dual tc.  tho  Group. "    Sub-eommitt oos  cf  tho  steering  committee  of  tho  Rural 
Sociology  Section  L-.ro  at  wt  rk .  on  the  preparation  cf  a  tentative  program, 
Sugg  est  ions  are  welcomed  "by  the-  steering*  ccraiaittee  of  which  Dr.  2.  L-. 
Kirkpetrick, Division  cf  Farm  Population  and  Rurcl  Life,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural 3c monies,  is  ohs irnsn. 

NATIONAL  RECREATION  SCHOOL. 

An  announcement  of  tho  sunnier  sossicn  cf  the  National  Recreation 
School  cf  tho  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  shows  among 
the  courses  to  "be  given  community  crga niztt  icn,  community  recreation,  com- 
munity drama  and  pageantry,  community  music,  community  leadership,  hand- 
craft and  folk  dancing.    The  school  will  be  in  session  from  June  27  to 
August  5,  1927,  at  the  Hecks cher  Foundation  Building,  Nov;  York  City.  hr. 
Peter  7/.-  Dy  kerns,  Hr.  Joseph  Lee,  Hr.  Weaver,  Y/.  ?o  ngburn,  i»*iss  Elizabeth 
Honley  and  Hiss  He  del  in  e  Stevens  z  re  among  tho  teachers  listed  f  c  r  tho 
sossicn.  .  • 

AL15RICAN  HOHS  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION  MEETS  AT  ASHEVILLS. ' 

The  twentieth  annual  mooting  of  tho  American  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciat icn  will  be  hold  at  Ashovillo,  North  Carolina,  Juno  21  -  24,  1927. 
The  standing  committee  cn  economic  and  social  problems  of  the  home,  cf 
which  Mrs,  Chase  Gk  ing  7/ocahouse  is  chairman,  has  been  allotted  two  after- 
noon sessions  and  one  evening  session.    Pirns  have  been  mr.de  for  one  joint 
sossicn  of  the  committee  with  the  homernakerfe  section  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  "the  possibilities  of  women  contributing  to  the  cash  income  of 
the  family  by  work  carried  cn  in  their  own,  hemes  or  in  part  time  p&sit ions'*. 

Hr s. Rosalind- A  .  Redfearn  will,  te.ll  of  hor  success  as  l  oader  of  a 
marketing  project  among  women  and  girls  of  North  Corolina  fan:  districts. 

One  of  the-  sessions  will  bo  devoted  to  reports  rnd  discussion  of 
research  and  tho  other  racy  be  given  over  to  a  round  table  aiscussion  of 
intro  duct  cry  courses  in  sociology  end  economics  in  the  .field  of  home 
economics.  .  I 

 oOo  
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RUR'L  ^IITISJERS*  CONFERENCE. 

The  annuk.1  "Burs!  Life  Sciiool  and  Conference  fo r  Lii.ryla.nd  Min- 
isters" will  bo' held  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  Coll  ego  Park,  June 
13  -  24,  19  27.    Prof.  S.  H.  DeVault  is  in  charge  of  the  School.  .Among 
the  speakers,  not  including  those  from  the  University  of  i/Laryland,  are 
Dr.  C.  J.  Galpin,  Lr.  J.  Clyde  Liarquis,  and  air.  J.  B.  Hut  son,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics;  ilrs.  C.  G.  Y,roodhouse,  Bureau  of  Home  Econ- 
omics; Prof.  Ralph  Felt  on,  Cornell  University. 

 oOo  

JOINT  STUDY  OF  FARM  3USINESS  AND  FBJ  FAMILY  LIVING. 

Field  work  on  the  first  unit  of  a  series  of  joint  studies  of  farm 
business  and  farm  family  living  is  well  under  way.  The  Division  of  Farm 
Population  and  Rural  Life  end  the  Division  of  Farm  Llanagement  and  Costs, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  are  cooperating  with  the  Department  of 
Rural  Economics,  Ohio  State  University  in  a  rrying  out  the  first  unit  of 
study. 

One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  these  studies  is  to  determine 
the  amount  and  sources  of  family  income  and  the  c  mount  and  purposes  of 
expenditures  among  farm  families  of  selected  farming  areas  in  which  a 
low  level  of  both  income  and  expenditures  prevail.     localities  in  Jc  ck- 
son,  Vinton  and  lueigs  Counties,  Ohio,  have  been  chosen  as  typical  of  one 
of  these  areas.    Approximately  100  families  in  each  of  these  three  local- 
ities are  being  visited  for  the  essential  data  concerning  gross  income 
and  its  sources  and  the  amounts  and  costs  (or  values)  of  all  goods  used 
for  family  living  purposes  for  the  year  ending  inarch  31,  1927.  Another 
objective  of  the  study  is  to  point  out  opportunities  for  increasing  and 
for  more  judiciously  spending  the  farm  and  the  family  income.    State  ex- 
tension workers  v;ill  aid  in  attaining  this  objective. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Kirkpatrick  ana  Mr.  H.  V/.  Hawthorne,  representing  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and  Dr.  J.  I.  Falconer,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Rural  Economics,  Ohio  StLte  University,  are  in  charge  of 
the  study,    kessrs.  luerton  Oyler,  H.  E.  Curry,  H.  V/.  Stirr,  and  H.  D. 
Saxton  are  assisting  with  the  field  Vv-ork. 

A  double  schedule  is  being  used  by  two  workers,  -  one  obtains 
from  the  farm  operator  information  on  farm  returns  and  expenses  and  the 
other  obtains  from  the  homemaker  ii-f ormat  ion  on  the  amounts  and  costs  of 
the  different  kinds  of  goods  used  for  family  living  purposes.  Tabulation 
of  the  combined  data  for  each  family  should  reveal  means  of  improvement 
in  income  getting  and  income  spending  in  the  communities  or  localities 
studied. 
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It  is  hoped  that  the  series  of  studios  may  bo  extended  to  other 
localities  of  other  states  of .  the  parti  cuiar  larger  area  cr  region  in- 
volved, as  well  as  of  other  similar  areas'.    The  Western  Appalachian  area, 
the  Great  Plains'  regions  and  the  cut -over  lands  of  the  North  Central 
States,  especially,  have  localities  characteristic  of  the  farm  return 
and' family  living  levels  desired  for  study.     Colleges  or  inaividu.  Is  in- 
terested in  cooperating  in  a  unit  of  the  study  are  urged  to  v*rite  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics*  '  : 

;  OOo   -  .  „   \        '  " 

STUDY  OF  FACTORS  INFLUENCING  LOCATION  AND 

FUNCTIONING  OF  RURAL  GROUPS . 

In  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Farm  Population  and  Rural 
Life,  Prof.  Fred  R.  Yoder  of  the  State  College  o f  Washington,  is  arrang- 
ing for  a  study  of  the  factors  influencing  t he • effect ive  location  and 
functioning  of  rural  groups  of  Clark  County,  V/ashington.    Field  work  mil 
start  about  July  1.  .  . 

Prof.  Yoder  plans  to  analyze  and  map  the  county  area  into  the 
different  population  groups,  to  study  the  historic  changus  during  the 
past  30  years  in  these  groups,  to  ascertain  trends  of  new  group  alignments 
to  study  comparatively  the  function,  services,  end  interrelated  characters 
of  the  oifferent  types  of  groups  end  to  determine  the  relation  of  type 
groups  t  o  social  and  economic  institutions  of  .the  area  studied. 

-oOo  

SILP-ARY  OF  PROJECTS. 

A  'summary  prepared  for  use  in  connection  with  the  Institute  on 
Research  Methods  in  Rural  .Sociology,  Purdue  University,.  shows  the  Divi- 
sion of  Farm- Population  and  Rural  Life  to  have  participated  in  84  pro- 
jects uuring  the  eight  years  of  its  existence.    All  but  eleven  of  these 
84  projects  have  been  on  a.  cooperative  basis  with  universities,  state 
colleges  or  other  ins.t  itut  ions  or  agencies . 

•  Eight  of  the-  completed,  cooperative  projects  dealt  with  local  and 
state  rural  social  institutions,  and  agencies;  eight  had  "to  do  with  the 
social  and  economic  aspects  of  farm  tenancy;  seven  dealt  with  the  farmer's 
standard  of  living;  four  pertained  to  primary  population  groups;  and  four 
studied  some  of  the  different  phases  of  rural  relations  of  village,  town 
and  small  city. 

The  majority  of  the  incompleted  cooperative  projects  deal  with  { 
rural  social  organization  and  rural  institutions,,  organisations  and 
enterprises.    Other  incompleted  projects  incluue  the  farmer's  standard 
of  living,  t  own-country  relationships  and  rural  and  farm'  populat  ion 
composition  and  changes. 
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Completed  non-coopers t ive  projects  include  the  national  influence 
of  a  single  farm  community,  the  farmer *s  stLna^rd  of  living,  rural  commu- 
nity buildings,  rural  hospitals^  rural  pluming  Lnd  farm  population  of 
selected  counties.    Incompleted  non-cooperative  projects  are  the  farmer's 
standard  of  living,  run  1  libraries,  ruril  community  buildings  Lnd  in  lii- 
nual  survey  of  migration  to  and  from  firms. 

Thirteen  of  the  incompleted  and  one  of  the  completed  cooperative 
projects  are  on  Purnell  funds. 

 0O0  

RURAL  LIFE  AT  THE  CROSSROADS. 

"Rural  Life  st  the  Crossroads",  a  new  book  by  the  lite  Prof.  Mscey 
Campbell,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  is  of  interest  to  oil  v.ho  i  re  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  the  American  farmer.     In  his  attempt  to  Value 
and  combine  the  various  elements  of  the  American  Agricultural  situation 
so  8$  to  five  a  proper  pis  ce  and  setting  to  the  education  of  farm  boys  and 
girls  and  of  the  young  adult  firmer  himself,  the  author  has  displayed  a 
versatile  appreciation  of  farm  life  and  its  problems. 

Contents  of  the  book  are  indicated  by  the  chapter  headings  is 
follov;s:    Little  business  on  the  farms  versus  big  business  in  the  cities; 
technique  of  cooperative  marketing;  cooperative  mrketing  laws ;  articles 
of  incorporation  and  by-lews  of  cooperative  marketing  associations;  mar- 
keting contrrcts  in  cooperttive  i  ssoc  iat  ions ;  the  change  in  judicial  de- 
cisions; the  tariff,  the  surplus,  and  other  problems  of  rural  life;  the 
land  foundation  of  the  modern  rural  community. 

Stress  is  {  iven  to  the  technique  and  the  benefits  of  agriculture  1 
cooper  it  ion.    Throughout  the  book  there  is  evidence  of  the  author  rs  de- 
sire to  enlist  the  educational  forces  of  the  nation  in  behalf  of  an  im- 
provement of  the  firmer fs  economic  position.     "The  hope  of  rural  America 
lies  in.  the  education  of  its  youth",  the  autho  r  writes.     "Better  eaucat  ion 
and  better  organization  are  the  only  nope  of  saving  American  life  from 
peasantry,  v.nich  rniny  students  of  history  declare  to.be  the  inevitable 
end  of  every  agricultural  people.     If  the  American  farm  people  ire  per- 
mitted to  descend  into  peasantry  they  will  eventually  pull  down  the  nation 
after  them.    This,  too,  is  the  warning  of  history.    The  hour  is  struck: 
V/hich  way  rur?l  life?" 

 oOo  

W.KING  THE  MO  ST  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

•'Making  the  most  of  agr icult uro"  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  by 
Theodore  MackliW,  and  J.  H.  Kolb,  Professors  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
University  of  ?/  is  con  sin;,  and  V/.  E.  Grimes,  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.     Efficient  marketing,  prof- 
itable farming  and  worth-while  living  are  pictured  as  "segments  of  i  phil- 
osophy of  life  which  must  be  regarded  as  inseparable  if  agriculture  is  to 
be  at  once  prosperous  is  a  business  end  appealing  is  a  life." 
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'The  authors  hold  that  "agriculture  stands  at  the  crossroads.  The 
old-time  single  emphasis  of  applying  biological  and  physical  sciences  to 
agriculture  is  not  enough.     Selection  of  seeds  and  sires,  analysis  of 
soils,  end  the  application  of  fertilizers,  a mong  other  things,  contribute 
much  to  farming.    They  do  not,  however,  make  plowing  and  feeding  into  a 
modern  business.    To  guarantee ' that  farm  output   shall  bo' produced- under 
business  conu.it  ions  is  the  task  of  applying  economic  principles  ana  prac- 
tices both  to  firm  product  ion  ana  to  the  marketing  of   farm  proaucts.  To 
make  the  work  of  agriculture  as  an  occupation  the  pleasing  i  no.  inspiring 
life  it  should  be  is  the  task  of  working  out  and  utilizing  the  principles 
of  run  1  sociology". 

.From  the  point  of  view  "which  unites  the  social  sciences  with  the 
physical  and  biological  sciences  to  make  of  agriculture  the  balanced  op- 
portunity for  working  end  living  which  should  be  the  heritage  of  'every 
farm  bey  and  girl",  the  authors  build  out  of  Intimate  association  and 
practical  experience  a  creditable  text  for  teachers  in  the  field  of  rural 
life. 

The  first  ehapter  of  the  book  treats  of  the  "new  point  of  view  for 
agriculture".    Following  this  twelve'  chapters  'are  devoted  to  the  different 
phases  of  efficient  marketing,  twelve  to  the  factors  pertaining  to  profit- 
able ti  rming  and  twelve  to  various  aspects  of  worth  while  living.  Exer- 
cises, suggested  topics  for  discussion,  a nd  ref eren  ces  for  collateral 
reading  accompany  each  chapter. 

.*  •   0O0  •  ■.. 

JOURNAL  OF  ITOCi'T  ION/.L  SCCiOIOGY. 

.The  Journal  of  Educational  Sociology,  a  magazine  of  theory  and 
practice,  is  announced,  the  first  issue  to  appear  September,  .1927.  ^mong 
the  departments  proposed  are:  Researches  in  educational  sociology;  con- 
tributors' page.;  news  from  the  field;  book  review's;  inquiry;  and  readers' 
discussion.    E.  George  Pryne  is  editor  in  chief,  with  Harvey  T,7.  Zc-rbaugh, 
Frederick  1.1.  Thrasher  and  3.  F.  Stalcup,  associate  euitors.    ^mong  the 
contributing  editors  are  E.  3.  Bora  reus,  F.  ■  Stewart  .Chapin,  C.  Ellwood, 
E.  R.  Groves,  R.  E.  Park,  David  Sneddon,  H.        Suzzallo  and  J<  J.  Tigert. 
Editorial  offices  w  ill  -  bo  located  at  13  is  for  Place,  New  York  City. 

 oOo  

SYLL/.3U3  Oil  ECONOMIC  .'.NL  SOCIAL'  CONDI  g IONS . 

"A  Syllabus  on  Tennessee  Economic  and  Social  Conditions"  should 
prove  of  interest  to  those  \ho  may  bo  planning  to  outline  courses  in  applied 
social  sciences  of  "the  students  own  county  and  state".     The  syllabus  was 
prepared  "to  bring  out  more  clearly  than  is  done  in  the  ordinary  text  book, 
the  vital  relationship  of  every  day  affairs  and  economic  and  social  prin- 
ciples and  t  0  prep;  re  youth  to  deal  with  public  questions  i  nd  perform  their 
civic  duties  better  and  more  intelligently",  states  the  ;uthor,  Prof.  C.  E. 
/illred,  University  of  Tennessee.  - 
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REPORT  ON  COS?  CP  P/d ILY  LIVING-  Oil  THE  FABIJ  AV^IL^JBLE. 

,TCost  of  Family  Living  on  the  Firm  for  the  year  ending  April  1, 
1925"  is  tho  title  of'  a  mimeographed  preliminary  report  "by  C.  E.  Lively, 
from  household  accounts  kept  by  26  farm  families  in  nine  counties  of 
Ohio.     Goods  purchased  end  furnished  by  the  farm  (except  house  rent)  aire 
token  into  account.     The  item  of  rent  was  not  obtained. 

Goods  used  are  classified  in  the  report  into  food,  clothing  md. 
iress,  operating  exp  anses,  household  furnishings  :ni  equipment,  ouueat ion, 
recreation,  health,  organization  dues,  church  "benevolence  and  gifts,  life 
insurance,  savings  end  investments,  end  unclassif  iea. 

Quantities  of  the  various  kinds  of  produce  furnished  by  the  farm 
are  tabulated  end  evaluated  et  both  f&rm  prices  and  Columbus  (city)  prices, 
the  latter  being  about  50  per  cent  higher  than  the  former.    An  analysis  by 
seasonal  distribution  shews  that  most  cash  v;as  spent,  during  November,  De- 
cember end  January  end  leest  cash  was  spent  during  February,  June,  August 
end  September.    The  study  is  being  continued  this  year  among  a  larger  num- 
ber of  families  by  the  Departments  of  Rural  Economics  and  Home  Economics, 
Ohio  State  University,  cooperating. 

— o06  

REPORTS  CN  86  FdK.l  F^iILIES  3F  FRygCLIN  COUNTY.  VERMONT  ;.V,'.  IL,,3LE. 

Of  interest  to  many  workers  in  the  field  of  rural  social  research, 
to  those  concerned  v;ith  tho  farmer's  standard  of  living  especially,  are 
two  preliminary  reports  issuer  recently  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 
One  tt  these,  by  Dr.  Edith  Hawloy  deals  with  the  quantities,  money  value 
end  nutritive  value  of  food  consumed  by  86  farm  families  in  Franklin 
County,  Vermont,  1923  -  1924.     The  ether  by  Miss  Eona  L.  Clark  analyzes 
in  detail  the  clothing  expenditures  for  the  same  86  families.     Data  for 
both  of  the  rop-orts  Were  obtained  by  the  survey  method,  a  s  a  part  of  the 
standard  of  living  studies  conducted  jointly  by  the  3ureau  of  Home  Econ- 
omics end  Agricultural  Economics.    The  Extension  Service  of  the  University 
of  Vermont  cooperated  Y.ith  the  Bur  or  u  of  Home  Economics  in  collecting  the 
data,  for  the  86  families. 

 cOo  

OKLAHOMA  CONFERENCE  REPORT. 

k  report  of  the  conference  of  religious  forces  ana  state  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  of  Oklahoma   should  be  of  interest  to  teachers  ana 
extension  workers,  especially  those  concerned  with  the  rural  church.    J.  T. 
Sanders,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  L.  D.  Howell,  Professor 
of  Rural  Sociology,  Oklahoma  A.  &  U.  College,  t  nd  Paul  L.  Vogt ,  Dean  of 
Extension,  University  of  Oklahoma,  are  a  iron  g  those  who  participated  in  tho 
conference  which  was  hoi  a  in  Oklahoma  City  November  29  -  30,  19  26.  Copy 
of  the  report  mry  be  obtained  from  the  Extension  Division,  University  of 
Oklahoma . 

 oOo  
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BULLETIN  0:T  RELIABILITY  MB  AEEyj ACY  CF  Fjtfffi 

PRICE  J)  1\1  A  AVAILABLE. 

Department  "bulletin  1460,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
"Reliability  and  Adequacy  cf  Farm- Price  Data",  "by  Charles  F .  Sarle,  will 
be  found  helpful  tc  these  who  are  using  the  statistical  method  in  con- 
ducting rural  social  research-    Farm  price  data  cn  the  different  crops 
and  live  stock  £  re  considered,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  nunfrer  of  re- 
ports necessaryto . obtain  a  given  degree  of  reliability  or  stability  in 
the  everage.    The  degree  of  reliability  or  stability  is  shown  in  terns 
of  standard  deviation,  coefficient  of  variability,  probable  error  of 
the  mean,  and  relative  probable  error. 

 oOo  


STRESSES  PR03LE.1  APPROACH  IN  RURAL  SOC  L-. L  RESEARCH. 

Professor  0.  G-.  Llcyd,  in  his  paper  on  comparisons  and  relations 
of  economic  research  at  the  Purnell  Research  workers  conference,  male 
an  outstanding  contribution  in  stressing  the  "central  farm  problem" 
approach.     Quoting  from  the  1925  report  of  the  committee  on  Experiment 
Station  Organization  and  Policy  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Purnell 
Act,  Prof.  Llcyd  reminded  those  present  that  "in  organizing  new  lines 
cf  sorti  £i.nd  fitting  them  into  the  existing  investigations  on  prouuetion, 
it  is  important  that  the  problem  is-  the  natural  unit  cf  organizing  such 

inquiries.   The  relationships  and  ramifications  of  a  project  beyonu. 

the  department  originating  it  often  will  need  to  be  taken  into  account. 

"Agricultural  invest if at  ion  is  made  up  o f  problems.    The  several 
departments  of  a  station  are  agencies  for  analyzing  and  solving  such 
problems.    The  station  is  more  than  sn  aggregation  cf  departments;  it  is 
an  organization,  and  its  complexity  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  prob- 
lems it  is  designed  tc  solve  are  complex  end  need  the  outlook  ana  the 
technique  of  various  divisions  cf  science.    More  and  mere  it  is  becomming 
evident  that  these  agencies  can  with  great  advantage  be  led  tc  center 
their  investigations  cn  subjects  of  common  interest,  the  solution  of 
which  require  joint  or  coordinated  effort." 

The  central  farm  problem  requiring  coordinated  effort,  according 
to  Prof.  Lloyd,  is  that  of  an  adequate  income  to  support  the  standard  of 
living  necessary  to  hold  the  upper  per  cent  cf  the  rural  people  on  the 
land,     "Y.'e  should  be  able  to  work  out  definite  projects  which  will  aid 
us  in  solving  this  most  important  problem." 

 oOo  
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SOLUTION  OF  FAR1.I  PROBLEMS  LIES  IN  C-jfcANIZED  SELF-KEL?. 

The  solution  cf  American  farm  problems  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  kind  of  rural  institutions,  agencies  an  1  'organize  t  ions  maintained 
among  farmers,  according  tc  replies  from  several  of  the  Purnell  Confer- 
ence leaders  to  the  question,  "What  is  the  cut  lock  for  American  farm 
people  within  the  next  ten  years"?    Among  these  giving  replies  v;ere  Dr. 
Ebon  Mumford,  Michigan  State  College;  Dr.  H.  C.-' Taylor,  Northwestern 
University;  Dr.  C.  C.  Taylc r,  North  Carolina  University;  Prof.  E.  L. 
Morgan,  University  of  ..lissruri;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kclb,  University  cf  V/isconsinj 
Dr.  Dwight  Sanderson,  Cornell  University  and  Dr.  Charles  J.  Galpin,  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    As  summarized  and  reported 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  April  20,  1927,  replies  from  these 
authorities  in  the  field  of  rural  life  are  regarded  as  cf  interest  to  cur 
readers.    They  are  presented  as  reported  in  the  issue  of*  the  "Monitor" 
referred  to  above, 

"Farm  pec  pie  through  the  freeing  strength  cf  their  organizations 
and  programs  are  hotter  prepared  tc  cope  v;ith  their  problems  than  ever 
"before  in  the  hist  cry  of  agriculture",  said  Dr.  Mumfo'rd.     "Even  the  ag- 
ricultural' surplus  will  prove  tc  be  a  blessing  in  disguise,  f  c  r  it  is 
teaching  fanners  as  veil  as  others  concerned  that  not  all  the  achieve- 
ments of  modern  science  as  applied  to  farming  can  be  turned  tc  produc- 
tion a nd  marketing  of  feed,  but  that  science  must  also  find  a  way  to 
maintain  a  balanced  relation  between  production  anj.  demand. 

Moreover  science  must  work  out  the  principles  of  consumption  and 
of  a  judicious  expenditure  of  income*.     This  means  that  the  farmer  must 
exercise,  through  effective  group  acticn,  his  right  and  duty  to  maintain 
a  standard  of  living  for  himself  and  his  family  equal  in  its  satisfac- 
tions and  opportunities  v;ith  that  of  major  occupational  groups  in  urban 
life". 

"There  is  nothing  written  in  the  stars  which  will  guarantee 
either  agricultural  efficiency  or  social  content",  says  Dr.  C.  0.  Taylor. 
"These  can  be  had  only  by  taking  thought,  and  this  thought  must  be  the 
same  hard  heade    thought  that  is  .habitually  applied  to  agricultural  pro- 
duction.    If  the  agricultural  people  of  the  United  States  develop  rapidly 
with  the  economic  and  social  information  and  organizations  that  will  en- 
able them  to  grapple  with  the  giant  world  forces  into  which  commercial 
agriculture  has  thrown  them,  the  future  may  be  bright.     If  they  ac  not, 
it  will  surely  be  dark." 

"The  social  ana  economic  situation  indicates  that  farm  people  are 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  crisis  in  their  history,  which  holds  tho 
possibility  of  a  strong,  virile,  sound  system  of  living  on  one  nand  and 
peasantry  on  the  other.     Tne  crisis  will  pass  as  seen  as  we  are  rea^y  tc 
make  the  necessary  adjustments  in  agriculture  ani  country  life  which  per- 
manent progressive  development  demands",  said  Pre  f.  Morgan.     "There  is  no 
panacea  for  this,  but' it  must  be  worked  out  through  organized  self-help." 
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Dr.  Galpin,  who  recently  returned  from  a  study  of  farm  conditions 
in  Europe,  likewise -declared  that  the  next  10  years  wculd-.be  critical, 
with  the  American  standard  cf  living  at  stake.     M3e  ing  Aoeri cans" ,  he 
said,  "it  is  well-nigh  inccnceivable  that  cur  ft  rm  pecple  'will  surrender 
in  t%is  crisis  tc  unfavorable  circumstances." 

'The  kind  of  agricultural  civilization  of  the  future  will  dopeno. 
largely  upon  the  kind  cf  crpanizat  icns ,  agencies  and  institutions  wiiich 
are  maintainor  in  rural  life,"  said  Dr.  Kolb",  o  f  T.7i  scons  in.     "The  cutlcck 
is  £dod  for  those  releasee,  far:;,  families  Who  are  faming  efficiently  and 
are  willing  to  invest  t  me  and  noney  in  raising  stan^arus  of  living  through 
"building  up  modern  social  ano.  econcmic  institutions". 

"If  the  farmers'  lew  purchasing  power  continues  several  years  as 
seems  probable,  it  will  force  mere  pecple  to  leave  the  farm  for  town  ana 
city",  said  Dr.  Sanderson  of  New  York.     "But  these  who  remain  will  have 
an  increased  interest  in  making  farm  life  more  attractive  and  enjcyable. 
Social  and  recreational  life  will  be  {:iven  greater  c  ens  iderat  icn,  par- 
ticularly for  the  farm  ycuth.     This  tendency  isalreacy  in  evidence  and 
should  ult imately  result  in  a  finer  rural  civilization." 

Dr.  H.  C.  Taylrr,  fcrmerly  chief  c  f  the  Bureau  cf  ±aricultural 
Econcmics  cf  the  United  States  Department  cf  xir/ricul fare,  saw  the  neces- 
sity for  "the  winning  cf  an  auequate  share  of  the  national  income  to 
maintain  ana  improve  the  farmers'  standard  cf  living  thrcuah.  efficient 
farming  and  wise  statesmanship". 

 cOc  

DR.  V/ILSON  TO  STUDY  RURAL  CHURCH  SITUATION  IK  EUROPE. 

Dr.  T,7arren  H.  Wilson,  Directer  cf  the  Town  and  Country  Department 
cf  the  Beard  of  National  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  will  tcur 
parts  of  Eurcpe  this  summer  fcr  the  purpose  cf  studying  "the  state  cf 
equilibrium"  attained  in  seme  cf  the  clier  countries  in  the  relaticn  of 
the  church  to  the  .community.     Lanain{'  at  Lcndenuerry  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, Dr.  7/ilson  plans  to  interview  pasters  in  the  small  cemmunit  ies  as 
far  scuth  as  Dublin  and  then  cn  int  c  Sect  land  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
the  c  end  it  icns  o:f  rural  life  as  they  affect  the  country  churches. 

Included  in  the  quest  irns  cn  which  Dr.  V/ilson  hopes  to  be  able 
to  cbtain  specific  information  are,  "what  is  the  relaticn  cf  the  country 
church  in  its  locat  icn  to  the  village  or  to  the  open  country";  what  is 
the  sccial  pre^ram  of  the  ccuntry  church;  and  "aces  the  open  country  church 
survive".     Inquiries  will  be  made  concerning  the  metneus  of  financing  tne 
small  churches  ana  the  metheds  fcr  equalizing  the  salaries  of  ministers 
cutside  the  established  church. 

If  time  is  available,  Dr.  V.'ilscn  will  make  a  short  journey  throut^h 
Germany  tc  'Denmark  for  the  purpose  cf  visualizing  the  folk  hi^di  school 
scones  and  'fett  inp  a-  first  hand  impress  icn  cf  rural  Donmark. 


 cOc  
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PURSUES  GR^DU/i'xB  V/0 RK . 

Prcfesscr  C.  E.  Lively,  of  the  Department  cf  Rural  Economics", 
University  cf  Ohic,  on  leave  of  cbsence,  is  pursuing  his  work  for  a 
doctorate  at  the  University  of  Liinnesota .     "I  am  planning  to  fish  a  "bit, 
study  scrne,  and  rea,i  languages  a  lot",  said  Prof.  Lively  when  starting 
to  Minnesota  at  the  end  of  the  winter  quarter  at  Ohio  State. 

 oOo—  ■ 

RUR/.L  ..1INISTERS  GET  "FARMER'S  ST^NI&RD  Off 

LIVING  "  IIT  THEIR  PROGRAM. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  of  the  Division  of  Farm  Population  ana 
Rural  Life  has  been  engaged  t«    five  a  series  cf  lectures  on  the  farmer's 
standard  of  living  before  the.  sunnier  schcols  f  c  r  rural  ministers  at  Kiad- 
ison,  V/isc  nsin,  and  at  Estes  Park,  Colorado.     Each  of  these  schools 
ccVers  a  pericd  cf  tv;o  weeks,  during*  July.     Returning  from  Estes  Park, 
Dr.  Kirkpatrick  plans  fc<   attend  the  Annual  Conference  cf  the  American 
Country  Life  As$t  ciat  ion  at  East  Lansing,  liichigan. 

 oOo  

L1ETH0D0LQGY  OF  RURAL  RESEARCH. 

A  GSKm&L  OUTLINE  OF  STEPS. 

The  following  outline  of  logical  steps  in  any  piece  of  rural  re- 
search was  presented  at  the  Purdue  Institute  by  Dr.  Galpin,  who,  in 
offering  the  outline,  said  he  recognized  his  debt  to  Karl  Pearson,  John 
Dewey,  and  Prof.  Schluter: 

1.  Facts,   ideas,  or  demands  which  incline  one  to  choose  a  particular 
segment  of  rural  life  within  which  to  locate  a  problem  of  research. 

2.  Some  method  of  stuay,  or  at  least  reconnaissance,  of  this  segment 
of  rural  life  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  locating  a  fertile  prob- 
lem of  research. 

3.  Use  of  existing  studies,  reports,  or  allied  data  for  a  firm  grasp 

of  this  segment  of  rural  life,  for  the  purpose  cf  aiding  in  locating 
the  fertile  problem  of  research. 

4.  The  effort  to  work  out  a  formal  statement  of  the  problem  cf  research 
from  the  first  vague  apprehension  of  the  problem. 

5.  The  procedure  of  making  an  analysis  of  the  various  elements,  or 
component  parts  of  the  problem,  as  finally  stated,  -  a  step  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  a  practical  plan  of  search  for  data. 

6.  The  process  of  sorting  these  parts,  or  elements  of  the  problem,  as 
stated,  into  classes  calling  for  quant itat  ive  aata  on  the  one  hand, 
or  quaiitat  ive  data  on  the  other. 
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7.    The  process  of  deciding  vshot  kinds  of  data  will  fit  the  classes 
of  elements  of  the  problem." 

9.    The  process  of  finding  out  whether  the  desired  data  can  be  located 
a  nywhe  re.  v.  i  th i n  rea  ch . 

9.    The  process  of  deciding  that  the  problem  chosen  is  not  a  futile, 
or  impossible  one,  -  even  though  its  solution  is  still  a  question. 

10.  The  routine  steps  in  collect  ing  the'  data . 

11.  The  procedure  of  classifying,  tabulating,,  or  otherwise  synthesiz- 
.  ing  the  data. 


12. 


Comparative  study  of  the  synthetic  facts  and  results,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  hypotheses,  or  of  arriving  at  generalizations. 


13.  Method  of  handling  the  facts,  inferences,  conclusions  for  presenta- 
tion in  print. 

14.  .Attention  given  to  significant  by-products,  unexpectedly  cropping 
out  in  the  research  study. 

15.  Developing  a  technique  for  overcoming  special  difficulties  encoun- 
tered £nywhere  in  the  research. 

16.  Discovery  of  z  repeating  unit  of  investigation  which  may  be  taken 
for  succeeding  studies  is  highly  desirable. 

Dr.  Gtlpin  contends  that  there  ore  two  or  three  very  critical  point 
in  a  piece  of  research.    One  such  point  centers     about  "a  fertile  problem" 
And  one  of  the  common  weaknesses  of  procedure  is  failing  "to  work  out  be- 
forehand a  formal  statement  of  the  problem",  -  a  st£tement  containing  as 
"elements"  concepts  which  are  precise  in  their  meaning.    Another  critical 
point  is  "sorting"  the  "elements  of  the  problem"  and, ".deciding  what  kinds 
of  data,"  whet  her  "quant  it  1 1  ive"  or  "qualitative",  fit  the  concepts  of  the 
problem.     In  fact,  Dr.  Galpin  is  rather  keen  on  the  value  of  laying  out  a 
"dummy"  of  the  whole  piece  of  research,  from  the  point  of  "a  formal  state- 
ment of  the  problem"  to  the  "comparative  study  of  the  synthetic  facts",  at 
the  close,  before  doing  any  field  work  other  than  bare  reconnaissance. 
This  "dummy,,will  even  include  statist  ic&l  tables,  and  thereby  be  likely  to 
save  much  useless  fact  -g£t  he  ring  which  can  never  servo  any  scientific 
purpose. 
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SUCCESSFUL  TS^T-H  A!N~TIVBRSARY  PROGRAM. 

Efforts. and  energies  of  workers  in  the  field  of  rural  life  during 
the  past  few  years  culminated  in  a  successful  and  far-reaching  tenth  an- 
niversary program  of  the  American  County  Life  Association  held  at  East 
Lansing,  Michigan,  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Farm  Economics  Asso- 
ciation, August  1-4.    More  than  600  registrants,  representing  32  states 
and  21  foreign  countries  attended  and  participated  in  the  conference. 
Probably  50  per  cent  of  the  registrants  were  farmers  and  farm  women,  in- 
cluding Master  farmers  and  Master  farm  homemakers  from  Michigan  and  nearby 
states;  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

Plans  for  the  conference  were  based  upon  "  Farm  Income  and  Farm 
Life",  a  symposium  on  the  relation  of  social  and  economic  factors  in 
rural  progress,  prepared  during  the  past  3  years  by  more  than  40  collab* 
orators,  under  the  direction  of  a  joint  committee  representing  the  Amer- 
ican County  Life  Association  and  the  American  Farm  Economics  Association. . 
Personnel  of  the  committee  included  Dwight  Sanderson,  Cornell  University, 
chairman;  J.  H.  Kolb,  University  of  Wisconsin;  M.  L.  Wilson,  Montana  Agri- 
cultural College;  Andrew  Boss,  University  of  Minnesota;  F.  D.  Farrell, 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  and  0.  C-.  Lloyd,  Purdue  University. 
This  symposium,  published  in  book  form  by  means  of  a  grant  from  the  Insti- 
tute of  Social  and  Religious  Research,  by  the  University  of  Chicago  press, 
was  referred  to  constantly  throughout  the  discussion  meetings  of  the  con- 
ference.   Both  the  book  and  the  conference  represent  an  earnest  and  a  co- 
—'"nated  effort  to  "interlock  the  social., and  the  economic  aspects  of  farm- 
ing and  farm  life" . 

In  "set  up"  the  conference  proceded  from  formal  papers  and  addresses, 
portraying  the  available  facts,  to  large  group  and  small  group  discussions. 

d    amOTltr    thfi    ^"np^IrPT  Q    nrooonH  ritr    f  nrm  o  "1    nowar  a    r\T   jri  tH  r\£r    a  f\  fl  T"  p  c;  o  p .o 


Included  among  the  speakers  presenting  formal  papers  or  givin 
were  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  fe.  If.  Jardine,  ; 
Butterfield,  C.  J.  C-alpin,  J.  I.  Falconer,  C.  3.  Smith,  S.  C.  Lindeman, 
H.  C  Taylor,  L.  H.  Bailey,  L.  J.  Tabor  and  L.  B.  Palmer. 


addresses 
Jardine ,  Kenyon  L. 


Carl  0.  Taylor  led  the  larger  conference  group  through  three 
spirited,  and  at  times  somewhat  stormy,  sessions  of  discussion.    John  D, 
Willard,  S.  C.  Lindeman,  R.  &.  Foster,  B.  Y.  Landis,  Mrs.  Charles  Schuttler 
and  J.  Clyde  Marquis  each  led  one  of  the  smaller,  though  none  the  less 
keen  and  active,  groups  in  discussions  of  education,  health,  recreation, 
religion,  family  and  legislation,  respectively,  as  related  to  income  and 
living. 


The  climax  of  the  conference  was  reached  in  the  able  presentation 
by  A.  R.  Mann,  dean  of  agriculture,  Cornell  University,  of  the  conference 
findings  in  terms  of  the  "Pinal  Conference  Expression".    A  careful  read- 
ing of  Dean  Mann's  summary  appearing  below  will  give  a  clear  conception 
of  the  major  accomplishments  of  the  group  assembled* 

FI1TAL  SXF55SSI01T 

The  points  of  chief  emphasis  throughout  the  discussions, 

A.  E*  Mann 


"The  purpose  of  this  final  expression  is  to  gather  up  the  ideas 
or  concepts . which  have  stood  out  as  of  chief  importance  from  the  stand- 
point of  those  who  participated.     It  is  no  part  of  the  speaker's  task 
to  modify  these  ideas  by  the  injection  of  his  own  personal  interpretation 
of  them, 

This  summary  is  admittedly  a  most  difficult  task;  there  has  not 
always  been  agreement  as  to  the  essential  value  of  viewpoints  stated; 
a  vast  amount  of  thought,  not  possible  under  the  stress  of  the  convention, 
would  be  required  to  hamonizo  or  even  to  set  in  orderly  form  the  vast 
array  of  significant  utterances  which  have  been  heard.    Most  difficult  of 
all  is  the  fact  that  this  summary  has  had  to  be  prepared  in  the  last 
hours  of  the  night  when  the  talking  is  done.    You  will  be  sympathetic 
toward  its  inadequacy, 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  significant  achievements  and  view- 
points resulting  from  this  convention? 

1.  First,  this  conference  has  recognized  the  international  im- 
plications of  its  program  and  of  the  great  issues  of  farm  income  and 
farm  life.     Its  sessions  have  been  dignified  by  the  presence  of  many  dis- 
tinguished foreign  visitors,     Tflhile  improvements  in  country  life  actually 
get  done  only  as  they  are  accomplished  in  the  rural  villages  and  commun- 
ities, their  character  and  significance  are  bound  up  with  all  the  larger 
groups  of  population;    and . there' are  aspects  of  fundamental  character 
which  are  international  in  importance  and  influence,    The  rural  popula- 
tions of  the  world  have  much  in  common;  so  do  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  dealing  with  their  farm  problems.     This  wider  international  contact, 
here  signalized  by  the  presence  of  such  eminent  and  qualified  represent- 
atives of  other  lands,  must  be  strengthened  and  made  more  active  as  the 
years  pass,  if  the  fullest  progress  is  to  be  achieved, 

2.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  association,  farmers 
and  farm  women  themselves  have  taken  an  active  and  influential  part  in 
its  discussions.     Qualified  farmers  have  spoken,  and  they  have  made  in- 
valuable contributions.    From  the  standpoint  of  the  real  usefulness  of 
this  association,  and  to  keep  it  in  living  sympathy  with  the  real  problems 
of  farmers,  no  aspect  is  greater  than  this.    But  it  is  only  a  beginning. 
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7"e  shall  need  more  of  it  in  future  conventions  to  save  us  from  becoming 
chiefly  academic. 

The  discussions  here  have  revealed  that  farmers  and  so— called  pro- 
fessional workers  approach  the  problems  in  hand  from  different  standpoints 
and  in  different  attitudes  of  mind.    A  superficial  impression  may  be 
gained  that  these  two  attitudes  are  irreconcilable.     They  are  not.  TTe 
must  first  learn  to  speak  the  same  language,  then  re  shall  have  the  means 
of  reaching ■ common  ground  and  uniting  our  efforts,    farmers  have  much  to 
give  to  professional  workers;  they  also  have  much  to  learn  from  such  work- 
ers.    Dr.  H.  C.  Taylor  is  right  in  his  statement  that  out  of  the  midst  of 
farmers  themselves  must  come  many  of  the  plans  and  much  of  the  leadership 
for  the  solution  of  rural  problems;  therefore  this  convention  Trill  have 
made  a  real  contribution  if  it  has  successfully  initiated  a  fuller  cooper- 
ation between  farmers  and-  prof essional  workers  dealing  with  rural  economic 
and  social  problems, 

3.  This  conference  has  made  a  useful  contribution  in  interlocking 
the  two  aspects  of  its  theme,  the  economic  and  the  social,  farm  income 
and  farm  life.    Hitherto  these  have  all  too  commonly  been  treated  as  sep- 
arate things.     In  the  conference  book,  in  the  addresses  and  the  discussions, 
these  tvro  have  merged  into  a  common  concept,  the  standard  of  life  in  the 
country  and  the  means  for  its  realization.     I  predict  that  there  has  been 
advanced  here  a  singleness  of  objective,  a  wholeness  in  the  conception  of 
life,  which  will  come  in  time  to  have  marked  influence  on  both  economics 
and  sociology  as  fields  of  inquiry,  and  in  personal  and  community  programs 
of  action. 

4.  The  discussions  have  resolved  themselves  into  three  major  cat- 
egories:    (a)  factors  influencing  farm  income;  (b)  factors  influencing 
the  farmer's  standard  of  life;  (c)  the  inter-relations  of  farm  income 
and  farm  life. 

The  starting  point  has  been  a  recognition  of  both  long-time  trends 
and  the  severe  agricultural  depression  of  recent  years  and  the  distress 
which  it  has  produced;  of  the  growing  numerical  disproportion  between 
rural  and  urban  populations;  the  disparity  between  farm  prices  and  in- 
dustrial prices;  between  the  70f?  non-farming  population  enjoying  92;-  of 
the  national  income  and  the  30$  farm  population  not  enjoying  the  less 
than  &p  which  it  receives;  of  the  inequities  of  taxation  and  tariff 
policies  and  their  blighting  effects  upon  agriculture,  and  of  the  Thole 
train  of  hardships  which  these  conditions  have  imposed  upon  farmers,  upon 
rural  society,  and  finally  on  the  nation  as  a  whole.    The  Master  Farmers 
who  have  spoken,  and  Secretary  Jar  dine,  Professors  falconer,  Lloyd,  and 
others  have  shot  these  inescapable  facts  into  the  center  of  the  picture. 
We  must  frankly  admit  that  the  conference  has  not  adequately  answered  the 
farmers'  question,  ,fHow  are  these  conditions  to  be  overcome  in  order  that 
the  fuller  life  Tre  seek  may  be  realized"?    At  the  same  time  it  mast  be - 
declared  that  this  convention  did  not  set  itself  to  ans-.er  this  question, 
but  rather  to  throw  light  on  the  interrelations  existing  between  farm  in- 
come and  quality  of  life. 
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5.  Dr.  Black  and  others  pointed  out  that  the  problem  of  agri- 
cultural income  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  numbers  of  workers 
per  unit  of  lend  and  of  farm  capital,  how  efficient  farmers  are,  how 
hard  they  work,  the  amount  and  quality  of  production.,!  elements  they 
have  to  work  with,  the  consuming  power  and  disposition  of  world  popu- 
lation relative  to  farm  products,  and  the  world  price  situation, 

6.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  two  inequalities  which  have  their 
bases  in  legislation:'    the  system  of  taxation  which  imposes  a  grossly 
disproportionate  burden  on  real  estate,  and  thus  on  farms,  and  on  the 
tariff  system.    A  revision  of  these  systems,'  which  would  eliminate  or  at 
least  reduce  the  maladjustments  now  existing,  would  not  increase  incomes 
but  would  release  incomes  for  other  needed  purposes  and  they  are  factors 
in  the  situation.    The  load  must  be  equalized.     We  have  had  much  class 
legislation  which  has  passed  under  the  phraseology  of  the  "general  good". 
Tariff  and  taxation  programs  have  tended  to  become  class  legislation.  In- 
equity results  when  the  successful  economic  group  in  the  population  domin- 
ates, as  is  usually  the  case. 

7.  Greater  efficiency  in  production  is  not  what  we  so  much  need 
now,  tut  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth.     Increased  efficiency 
may  conceivably  accentuate  the  troubles  rather  than  remedy  them.  In- 
creased efficiency  intensifies  competition  and  lowers  the  level  *of  profits. 
Furthermore,  in  agriculture  the  benefits  of  increased  efficiency  are  dif- 
fused to  consumers, not  retained  by  farmers,    Equity  in  distribution  ,■ 
transcends  in  importance  the  total  income  received.     On  it  hangs  the-  sense 

of  justice,  the  basis  of  contentment,  and  harmony  among  participating  groups* 

8.  The  greatest  force  in  economic  life  today  is  the  limiting  of 
competition.    Large  businesses  unite  or  cooperate  to  limit  competition 
among  them.    Buyers  of  agricultural  products  resort  to  trade  agreements 
to  restrict  competition  among  them,  v/hich  tends  to  force  farmers*  -prices 
up.    By  the  same  token  farmers  must  adopt  measures  to  limit  competition 
among  themselves.    They  represent  the  greatest  body  of  competitors,  to 
their  own  constant  loss.    Trade  agreements  and  cooperative  action  must  be 
developed  among  farmers.     So  long  as  the  present  unlimited  competitive 
system  continues,  farmers  will  not  receive  their  equitable  share  of  the 
national  income. 

9.  There  has  been  formulated,  or  at  least  given  striking-  emphasis, 
what  to  the  country  as  a  whole  is.  essentially  a  new,  and  for  once  adequate, 
definition  of  success  in  farming.    Farming  is  a  mode  of  life  as  ?;ell  as  an 
occupation.    It  is  a  composite  whole.     It  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  economic 
social,  physiological,  psychological,  or,  if  you  prefer,  both  human  and 
material,  in  the  satisfactions  it  demands.    Farm  income  and  rate  of  return 

on  invested  capital,  always  important  and  by  some  considered  the  primary, 
if  not  the  sole  criteria  of  success,  have  been  stated  in  their  functional 
relationships  with  other  components  of  success. 


Dr.  Kirpatrick  admirably  drew  the  distinction  "between  a  narrow 
and  partial  and  a  comprehensive  and  convincing  definition  of  success 
in  farming.     It  is  synonymous  with  satisfaction  of  human  wants  and  de- 
sires.    It  includes  income  or  wealth,  but  it  is  more  than  income.  It 
is  the  embodiment  of  the  satisfactions  which  the  farm  family  finds  in 
its  calling,  in  its  interrelations,  and  in  its  surroundings.     Sources  of 
these  satisfactions  are  the  tangible  goods  furnished  by  the  farm  for  liv- 
ing purposes,  the  financial  return  which  enables  the  farm  family  to  draw 
upon  the  community !s  supply  of  consumption  goods  not  available  from  family 
effort,  and  also  certain  intangible,  and  as  yet  not  readily  measurable 
factors,  but  none  the  less  real.    Among  these  intangible  factors  is  a. 
sense  of  security  which  tends  to  develop  a  state  of  mind  in  harmony  with 
an  environment  where  individuals  normally  live  at  their  best.     Success  in 
farming  is  defined  as  the  index  of  satisfactions  or  values  accruing  to  the 
family  from  the  occupation  of  farming  and  from  living  in  the  farming  com- 
munity.    Success  is  a  measure  of  personal  satisfactions,  but  it  is  more  - 
it  is  also  a  measure  of  the  social  implications  of  those  satisfactions* 

10.  Again,  voice  has  here  been  given  to  a  finer  content  of  the 
concept  "standard  of  life",   standard  of  living,  or  cultural  level,  as  you 
may  prefer  to  call  it.     It  is  the  sum  total  of  values  evolving  from  the 
acquisition  and  from  the  use  of  goods  and  the  use  of  time  in  the  satis- 
faction of  human  wants.    This  enriched  concept  affords  a  new  focal  point 
for  our  thinking  and  for  the  direction  of  our  energies.    It  is  a  sort  Of 
of  mobilization  center  for  all  the  working  forces,  economic,  sociological, 
and  psychological.     It  helps  to  set  the  parts  in  their  proper  relation  to. 
the  whole.     It  bids  fair  to  clarify  the  goal  of  all  rural  endeavor,  which 
will  find  its  richest  expression  in  a  high  standard  of  living  for  increase 
ing  proportions  of  the  population. 

It  is  a  contribution  to  progress  when  we  clarify  our  thinking  by 
interpreting  success  in  farming  in  terms  of  the  standard  of  life  sought 
and  the  quality  of  life  attained  by  the  farm  family,  rather  than  merely 
by  financial  returns, 

11.  Dr.  H.  C.  Taylor  has  aptly  pointed  out  that  any  class  of  pro- 
ducers gets  only  what  it  consumes,  and  the  farmers  must  learn  this  lesson* 
Itiether  bett'er  income  will  be  built  into  a  better  standard  of  life  depends 
upon  the  way  the  income  is  used.    He  urges  that  one  of  the  ways  to  improve 
the  standard  of  life  in  the  open  country  is  for  farmers  as  a  class  to  de- 
mand a  better  living  and  to  refuse  to  farm  without  it.    This  means  that 
some  will  leave  the  farms;  it  also  means  that  increased  income,  instead 

of  being  generally  used  to  acquire  more  land  to  produce  more  crops  or 
live-stock  to  make  increased  competition  which  will  lower  prices  and  thus^ 
lower  the  level  of  living,  will  be  invested  in  part  at  least  in  those  facil- 
ities and  perquisites  of  a  higher  level  which  will  yield  satisfactions  which 
make  life  pleasurable  and  efficient.     This  is  a  doctrine  which  has  been 
little  urged  hitherto.    Farmers  will  actually    get  only  what  they  consume 
in  economic,  social,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  satisfactions. 
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The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  expressed  a  similar  idea  when  he 
urged  that  more  attention  must  "be  paid  to  having  farmers  achieve  a 
higher  efficiency  in  consumption,  to  seek  the  highest  standard  of  life 
possible  on  their  incomes.    He  would  provide  education  in  consumption 
values  as  well  as  in  production  and  marketing  values.    How  to  consume 
the  income  "becomes  a  major  issue.     It  is  not  enough  simply  to  consume 
more*  one  of  the  largest  problems  is  how  to  use  income  so  as  to  get  the 
greatest  value  from  such  income  as  one  has;  how  to  get  values  such  as 
other  groups  enjoy.    There  must  be  developed  an  adequate  technique  on 
ho?/  to  utilize  income.    One  must  first  get  an  income;  he  must  then 
learn  how  to  utilize  i.t  in  terms  of  satisfactions;  he  must  then  consume 
it  if  he  is  to  keep  it.    This  is  one  of  the  clear  pronouncements  of  the 
convention. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  a  reversal  of  the  traditional 
emphasis,     It  has  been  customary  to  urge  the  necessity  for  a  larger  income 
in  order  that  the  social  and  personal  satisfactions  may  be  acquired.  There 
need  be  no  fundamental  conflict  between  the  two  modes  of  expression,  but 
there  is  distinct  value  in  now  reversing  the  picture  and  setting  out  bold- 
ly that  farmers  really  get  only  what  they  utilize,  that  their  habits  as 
consumers  of  economic  and  social  goods  need  attention,  and  that  they  should 
demand  higher  standards  of  life  as  a  groundwork  for ' acquiring  larger  in- 
comes.    There  are  many  inherent  difficulties  in  acquiring  the  family  and- 
the  community  utilities  which  will  make  the  satisfactions  possible  of  real- 
ization, but  the  existence  of  an  insistent  demand  will  be  a  powerful  aid. 

This  idea  ties  in  very  closely  with  one  of  the  points  brought  out 
repeatedly  in  nearly  all  the  groups  which  discussed  the  conference  topic 
and  whose  reports  you  have  just  received.     Miether  one  is  discussing  the 
relationship  of  education  to  income,  or  of  health  facilities,  recreation, 
churches,  household  conveniences,  or  other  utilities  to  income,  nearly 
every  group  has  voiced  that  the  existence  or  the  creation  of  the  ideals, 
the  desires  for  better  utilities,  is  a  prerequisite  to  their  realiza- 
tion.   What  one  wants  sufficiently  he  is  likely  finally  to  obtain.  While 
better  education,  for  example,  is  in  general  correlated  with  better  in- 
come, there  is  here  a  constant  interplay  of  cause  and  effect.    There  is 
much  evidence  that  the  securing  of  an  education  is  accomplished  because 
of  the  individual's  desire  for  it  rather  than  because  of  economic  status 
or  nearness  to  schools.     Such  desire  will  frequently  span  the  handicaps 
of  distance  or  of  poor  economic  status. 

12.    The  consciousness  of  community  has  been  given  a  new  emphasis. 
This  applies  in  two  quite  diverse  senses:  in  the  community  of  interest  of 
the  workers  in  economics  and  in  sociology  and  in  a  larger  sense  in  the 
functioning  of  rural  communes  as  such.     In  many  of  the  matters  here  dis- 
cussed, the  rural  community  is  the  unit  through  which,  by  concerted  action, 
the  ideals  are  to  be  realized.     Communities  which  are  real  communes  in 
consciousness,  and  are  therefore  cooperative  in  action,  are  most  success- 
fully realizing  both  economic  competence  and  social  satisfactions.  In 


functional  cooperation  lies  the  roadway  of  achievement  "both  of  ideals  and 
of  the  means  for  providing  the  utilities  "by  which  these  ideals  may  be 
realized.    There  must  he  group  action  and  the  pooling  of  interests,  means, 
and  powers  in  order  to  provide  these  larger  satisfactions  which  are  the 
very  essence  of  an  advancing  civilization. 

13.  Our  national  house  is  now  divided  into  conflicting  groups, 
rural  and  urban.    Neither  can  finally  be  abstracted  from  the  other.  They 
are  mutually  contributory.     The  complementary  relation  of  the  two  groups, 
always  actual  in  fact,  needs  to  be  freed  from  mists  of  misunderstanding, 
indifference,  even  antagonism  and  perhaps  exploitation,  and  seen  afresh 
in  the  values  which  will  result  from  a  closer  integration  and  a  finer 
cooperation.     It  must  be  recognized  that  country  life  in  .America,  whether 
approached  from  economic  or  cultural  points  of  view,  tends  to  be  increas- 
ingly dominated  by  forces  which  originate  in  industrialized  centers.  The 
main  features  of  city  and  rural  culture  finally  merge.    Recreation,  religion, 
education,  proceed  toward  a  generalized  pattern,  and  the  city  normally  sets 
the  pace  whether  we  will  it  or  not.     City  and  country  must  devise  means  of 
living  in  mutually  helpful  relationships* 

14.  It  sometimes  takes  a  penetrating  mind  to  discover  the  subtly 
forces  which  control  destinies,  especially  when  the  clouds  are  thick  and 
the  spirits  low.    Dr.,  Butterfield  and  Dr.  Galpin  have  repealed  certain  of 
the  great  issues  and  the  permeating  forces  which  are  at  work  to  bring  on 
the  new  day* 

(a)  Dr.  Butterfield  pointed  out  that  America  has  mastered 
a  high  material  civilization,  in  which  urban  populations  have  shared 
most  largely.    A  physical  situation  beyond  the  dreams  of  past  generations 
is  here,    A  new  moral  problem  issues:     How  can  men  reach  their  full e si 
possibilities  under  conditions  of  ease  and  great  prosperity? 

In  the  midst  of  this  vast  development,  farmers  are  not  shar- 
ing proportionately;  nor  are  they  sharing  adequately  from  a  comparative^ 
standpoint.     The  city  is  dominant  in  the  national  life  and  industry  is  in 
the  saddle.    Agriculture,  engaging  some  of  the  best  hman  stock  in  the  land, 
is  relatively  depressed.     Out  of  this  situation  arises  three  great  issues 
of  importance  to  the  progress  of  civilization; 

(1)  The  economic  factor.    How  can  a  body  of  farmers  be  retained 
on  American  farms  who  are  economically  efficient  and  free,  who  can  compete 
successfully  with  industry  and  commerce  for  capital,  labor,  and  income, ^and 
for  the  standard  of  living?     Can  the  farmer  win  the  equality  in  compe  oi  ^on 
with  these  forces  in  view  of  the  nature  and  hazards  of  his  business; 

(2)  The  social  factor.     Can  the  quality  of  the  people  on  the 
land  be  kept  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  urban  centers,  who  can  command 
enormous  resources  for  education  and  for  other  social  utilities?  ihese 
advantages  of  the  cities  draw  good  blood  from  the  country.    How  long  can 
the  country  stand  the  pace  and  still  retain  an  equality  of  human  stocK. 

(3)  The  moral  factor.    How  can  character-building  for  the  in- 
dividual and  society  be  carried  forward-  in  a  world  dominated  by  vast^and 
powerful  industrial  urban  developments?     Is  material  civilization  running 
away  with  us? 


In  solution  of  these  problems  certain  conditions  must  enter: 

(1)  All  the  people  must  "be  brought  to  recognize  the  presence 
and  the  significance  of  the  rural  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
entire  nation, 

(2)  The  whole  people  must  recognize  that  the  conditions  under 
which  the  farmers  work  are  such  that  agriculture  must  be  made  a  most 
favored  industry.     It  has  been  too  long  dominated  and  exploited.  The 
interests  of  civilization  itself  demand  thi%. 

"(3)  Urban  wealth,  which  is  drawn  in  considerable  part  from  farm 
industry,  must  help  support  rural  institutions  and  social  utilities.  The 
total  wealth  of  the  nation  must  be  used  to  promote  the  total  well-being 
of  the  nation,  including  the  rural. 

(4)  Farmers  must  be  organized  and  encouraged  to  organize. 
In  the  middle  of  the  past  century  capitalistic  industry  organized,  and 
great  combines  and  .corporations  came  into  being.    They  dominated  the 
national  life,  national  legislation,  and  national  policy.    They  sometimes 
exploited  labor  and  prospered  on  the  cheap  raw  materials,  especially  food 
supplies,  from  the  farms.    They  are  a  gain  to  the  nation,  but  there  were 
and  still  are  inequalities  involved. 

To  save  itself,  labor  organized,  beginning  effectively  about 
1885.     It  grew  in  strength,  gained  favorable  legislation,  influenced 
and  in  some  cases  controlled  national  policies,  and  it  has  come  to  a 
favored  position.     It  is  sharing  in  the  rewards  of  industry.     It  has 
even  at  times  become  dominant. 

Now  in  these  days,  out  of  the  midst  of  adversity,  great  hard-  . 
ship,  and  relative  inequality,  we  are  witnessing  the  emergence  of  organ- 
ized agriculture,  the  third  great  force  in  national  life.     It  is  inevit- 
able*   It  must  be  done.    Organized  agriculture  must  assert  its  right  to 
receive  favorable  legislation,  to  help  shape  national  policies,  to  share 
the  favored  position  now  held  by  organized  capital  and  organized  labor. 

(b)  Dr.  G-alpin  has  also  penetrated  the  turbulent  mass  and  at 
the  core  he  finds  calmly,  steadily,  persistently  at  work  a  force  for  prog- 
ress and  for  readjustment  on  a  higher  plane  which  he  believes  confidently 
is  making  for  a  new  day.    He  calls  this  force  science;  and  he  finds  it 
incorporated  in  unmeasured  but  portentous  degree  in  the  minds  and  actions 
of  farm  men  and  women.    The  science  of  agriculture,  the  principles  of  home- 
making,  the  consciousness  of  community  are  working  fundamental  changes  in 
.American  agriculture  and  country  life  which,  while  yet  in  the  bud,  will 
in  their  full  fruitage  bring  farming  and  country  living  on  to  a  technical, 
economic,  and  social  plane  comparable  with  that  of  urban  populations.  The 
very  progress  of  this  science  is  a  contributing  factor  to  the  conditions 
creating  this  great  change  in  the  numerical  relations  of  rural  and  urban 
groups;  it  is  evolutionary  in  character;  and  it  will  help  point  the  way 
out.     The  scientific  principles  governing  the  occupation  of  farming  have 
come  to  be  the  possession  of  the  rank  and  file  of  farmers,  and  farmers 


are  the  first  to  demand  their  further  expansion  and  elucidation*    As  . 
Secretary  Jardine  said,  "The  average  farmer  today  knows  mere  of  the 
science  on  which  his  industry  rests,  and  brings  it  into  constant  ap- 
plication, than  the  scientist  knew  fifty  years  ago* 55 

Parmer s  themselves  know  that  good  things  in  agriculture  follow 
in  a  sequence  certain  ascertainable  facts.     While  the  scientific  habit 
of  mind,  "both  in  farmers  and  in  workers . in  agricultural  science,  still 
largely  concerns  itself  with  the  technical  operations  of  farms  and  homes, 
the  significant  fact  to  keep  clearly  before  us  is  that  it  is  germinal; 
planted  in  one  department  or  organ,  it  steadily  spreads  to  infect  the 
whole  being.     With  its  natural  growth  it  will  become  operative  in  all 
departments  of  living,  economic  and  social,,  material  and  human.  Science 
cannot  be  restricted  to  a  single  compartment.     It  will  sooner  or  later  be 
in  full  operation  among  all  the  human  relationships  of  rural  society. 
If  this  be  so,  then  one  of  our  great*  resources,  is  more  fully  to  utilize 
the  means  at  our  disposal,  and  to  improve  those  means,  for  ascertaining 
the  facts  which,  in  sequence,  will  enable  us  to  go  about,  producing  the  ante- 
cedents of  good  conditions  and  eliminating  the  antecedents  of  bad  condi- 
tions.   Tangible  results  of  this  process  are  now  here,  and  are  inherent 
in  farm  practices,  household  methods,  community  institutions  and  activities* 
What  is  now  in  its  initial  stages  will  in  its  ultimate  reaches  be  of  con- 
trolling importance  alike  in  rural  occupations  and  rural  human  relationships 
The  science  of  agriculture  will  become  the  science  of  rural  society  in- 
clusively.   As  we  believe  that  controllable  facts  make  rural  society ^ what  I 
it  is,  so  we  believe  that  ascertainable  facts  will  go  far  toward  making 
farming  and  rural  society  what  they  must  inevitably  become  if  farmers  are 
to  share  equitably  in  the  satisfactions  of  life  and  the  privileges  and 
opportunities  of  a  democratic  social  order. 

15.     The  foregoing  contributions  to  thought  are  gleaned  from  the 
formal  papers  and  general  discussions.    Much  of  the  most  careful  think- 
ing was  done  in  the  several  groups  which  took  the  conference  theme  a- 
part  and  diagnosed  it  in  certain  of  its  particular  aspects.    From  reports 
of  the  separate  groups  the  following  considerations  perhaps  stand  out 
most  clearlys 

(a)  The  group  which  discussed  the  relation  of  the  family  to  farm 
income  urged  that  the  income  should  be  such  as  to  alio?/  some  freedom  of 
choice  among  members  of  the  family  as  to  occupation,  so  as  to  accomplish 
the  fullest  development  of  the  individual*    .The  consensus  of  opinion  was 
that  many  of  the  satisfactions  of 'life,  can  be  obtained  in  some  measure 
from  present  incomes  but  that  most  of  .them  cannot  be  enjoyed  to  the  full- 
est extent,  and  some  cannot  be  realized  at  all,  until  incomes  are  increased* 
Much  may  be  supplied,  however,  by  utilizing  the  services  of  existing 
social  agencies.    As  means  to  increase  farm  income  stress  was  laid  on  better 
education  and  the  insistent  demand  by  farmers  for  the  satisfactions  which 
7/ill  enrich  the  quality  of  life* 
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(b)  The  group  considering  the  relations  between  income,  recrea- 
tion, and  farm  life  concluded  that  the  capacity  to  enjoy  recreation  is 
a  product  of  natural  endowments  and  experience,  and  that  it  is  not 
correlated  with  financial  income;  while  in  its  active  expression 
economic  circumstances  may  exert  an  influence,  meagerness  of  income 
does  not  necessarily  limit  the  possibility  of  an  adequate  recreational 
program  for  farm  people.     This  group  made  some  useful  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  desirable  recreation  may  "be  facilitated  in  the  home  and  in  the 
community,  the  details  of  which  are  in  your  hands.     It  significantly  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  recreational  program  should  provide  for 
participation  of  farm  folk  in  the  recreation  of  the  neighboring  town 
folk,   as  well  as  independently  and  natively, 

(c)  The  group  engaged  with  the  relation  between  religion  and 
farm  income  seemed  to  find  a  correlation  between  religious  education 
and  a  successful  farming  community;  also  between  income  and  facilities 
for  religious  development  and  mode  of  expression,     A  religious  attitute 

is  a  steadying  force  in  times  of  financial  crisis.     Eeligious  organizations 
are  concerned  with  the  whole  of  life  and  with  the  spiritualizing  of  all 
community  activity.     It  was  found  that  the  church  had  responsibility  to 
teach  the  economic  implications  of  religion,  and  the  promotion  of  a  search 
for  new  and  more  nearly  satisfying  values  in  life, 

(d)  That  section  dealing  with  the  interrelations  of  income  and 
health  found  that  income  and  life  are  causally  related  only  through  the 
personality  of  the  individual.     Spiritual  values  are  achieved  by  living 
adequately  in  all  the  other  worlds  of  value,  beginning  with  the  physical 
and  material.     If  the  cost  of  maintaining  an  adequate  health  standard  is 
greater  than  the  farmer  can  pay  out  of  current  income,  the  standard  should 
nevertheless  be  set  up  and  maintained  as  a  constant  goal  until  it  is  real- 
ized.    The  creation  of  the  ideal  will  hasten  its  realization.  Health 
education  is  a  prerequisite,  and  there  must  finally  be  some  form  of  cont- 
munity  organization  if  health  standards  are  to  be  maintained, 

(e)  While  the  next  group  found  a  definite  correlation  between 
education  and  farm  income,  it  was  not  clear  that  education  is  always 
the  cause  and  income  the  effect;  personal  ambition  and  native  abilities 
enter.     But  education  sets  new  standards,  creates  new  desires,  develops 
abilities,  and  may  thus  stimulate  and  direct  efforts  which  will  yield 
increased  income.     Desire  for  education  is  more  potent  and  certain  than 
financial  status  of  the  individual,  although  financial  limitations  inject 
difficulties.     Individual  standards  and  desires  are  largely  influenced  by 
community  standards  and  desires.     This  means  that  the  community  must  be 
energized  and  organized  for  the  realization  of  a  higher  quality  of  life 
through  self-development.     A  cooperative  community  can  achieve  higher 
levels;  a  non-cooperating  community  is  not  likely  to  do  so.     G-row.lih  in 
community  ideals  and  standards  of  life  must  be  fostered.     E -is  at  once 
leads  to  the  necessity  for  qualified,  indigenuous  leadership. 
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(f )  Finally  the  group  which  met  to  consider  the  important  topic 
of  the  relation  of  legislation  to  income  voiced  the  conclusion  that  the 
agricultural  situation  demands  the  attention  of  national  legislative  bodies 
in  order  that  permanent  readjustment  may  be  afforded.     The  objective  should 
be  to  remove  the  disparity  between  farm  income  and  the  incomes  from  other 
industries,  and  between  farm' prices  and  industrial  prices. 

;i6.  The  sociologist  tells  us  that  the  human  satisfactions  which 
all  persons  seek  are  related  to  certain  categories  of  their  interests,  name- 
ly, wealth,  health,  knowledge,  beauty  (or  art),  sociability,  and  righteous- 
ness.   Progress  for  society  is  measured  by  an  increased  aggregate  or  juster 
proportion  of  these  desirables  or  satisfactions  for  ever  increasing  numbers 
of  the  people.    If  we  accept  this  general  definition,  may  we  not  then 
harmonize  our  conceptions  of  farm  income  and  farm  life  and  of  social  justice 
into  a  single  objective,  and  agree  that  agricultural  progress  is  to  be  found 
in  the  process  of  achieving,  on  the  part  of  people  living  on  farms,  in  ever 
greater  amount  and  juster  pro-portion  the  higher  levels  of  wealth,  health, 
knowledge,  beauty,  sociability,  and  righteousness  which  we  as  a  people  have 
set  as  worthy  of  our "-,lof ties t  desires  and  highest  efforts.     It  is  only  by  col- 
lective action  that  such  progress"  will  be  realized. 

17.     'Better  farming,  better  business,  and  better  living;  and  the 
greatest  of  these  is  better  living1.     If  there  is  one  o^cnouncenient  which  has 
towered  above  others  throughout  these  days  of  discussion,  it  is  aptly  ex- 
pressed in  these  words,  si 

Much  of  the  .credit  for  the  success  of  this  and  the  dozen  or  more  other 
conferences  held  at  East  Lansing,  in  commemoration  of  the  seventieth  anmi-. 
versary  of  the  founding  .of  Michigan  State  College  goes  to  President  Butterfield 
and  his  corps  of  rural  life  workers,  3b  en  Mumford,  J.  T.  Thaden,  C.  R.  Hoffer, 
P.  H.  Pearson,  John  D.  lillard,  John  Phelan  and  others.  Successfully 
"staged"  during  the  anniversary  or  Country —Life  TTeek,  July  31  to  August  6, 
by  this  corps  of  workers  were  the  International  Country  Life  Conference,  xiie 
National  School  of  Leadership  for  Rural  Life  Students,  The  World  Agriculture 
Society,  The  National  Conference  of  Master  Parmer s,  The  National  Catholic 
Rural  Life  Conference,  The  Regional  Conference  of  Community  Church  Workers 
and  other  conferences  and  meetings  of  state  wide  interest.     Centered  m  the 
n Union  Building"  on  the. campus,  the  different  conference  bodies  accepted  the 
hospitality  of  the  Mi chigan' State  College  with  gratitude  and  appreciation. 
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IHTSTSTATIOKAL  COUNTRY  LIPE  C0ITF5R5"C3 

Twenty  five  foreign  countries  and  23  states  of  the  United  States  were 
represented  at  the  second  International  Country  Life  Conference  held  at  East 
Lansing,  Michigan,  August  4  -  6,  1927.    Primarily,  the  program  consisted,  oi 
greetings  and  of  brief- reports  on  recent  progress  in  country  life  in  tne 
foreign  countries  which  were  represented.     Amont  the  more  formal  addresses 
were,  "The  Fundamental  Problems  in  Country  Life",  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey,  U*S.A-, 


"The  International  Habit  of  Cooperation"  President  Xenyon  L,  Butterf ield, 
U.S. A.,  "The  Itenish  Farmer  in  Politics",  principal  Jacob  Lange,  Denmark; 
"The  Relation  of  Women  *  s  Institutes  in  England  to  Country  Life  Progress", 
Ars,  Alfred  7,'att,  England;  "Seme  l'e'~  International  Aovements  in  Rural  Af- 
fairs", Tirector  cf  Agriculture,  Paul  TeVuyst,  Belgium;   "The  development 
of  Rural  Co:nmunity  Life  in  3ermanyl,l  Plerr  Priedrich  Lembke,  Germany; 
" Country  Life  in  Hungary" ,  Dr.   Stephen  'Veis,  Hungary;   "The  Relation  of 
-o~n  and  Country  in  Czechoslovakia" ,  Prof.  Vaclav  Snetanka,  Czechoslovakia; 
and  "Review  of  Recent  Rural  Community  '7c rk  in  C-reat  Britain",  Mr.  J.  Nugent 
Harris,  England. 

.-.11  sessions  of  the  conference-  were  greatly  spirited  and  vitalized 
through  general  discussion.     Addresses  and  reports  were  made  in  English, 
Complete  notes  fere  taken  and  the  conference  proceedings will  be  printed 
in  English  for  distribution  to  all  persons  having  registered  as  attending. 

*. 

Rural  life  vrorkers  from  the  United  States  were  given  the  opportunity 
to  meet  personally  some  of  the  delegates  from  foreign  countries,  through  a 
series  of  round-tables  arranged  for  and  carried  out  during  the  American 
Country  life  association  Conference  August  1-4.     At  one  of  these  meetings 
Tirector  Paul  TeVuyst  presented  slides  and  films  shoeing  country  life  in 
Belgium,     At  another,  Mr.  J.  Nugent  Harris  spoke  on  "The  English  Agricultural 
Question  in  its  Political  Aspects."    At  another,  Prof.  Vaclav  Smetanka  dis- 
cussed "Recent  Rural  Educational  Progress  in  Czechoslovakia".     At  a  fourth 
meeting,  Mrs.  Alfred  '7a tt  told  "How  England  has  Dealt  'Pith  the  Social  Heeds 
of  the  Village",  at  a  fifth,  Principal  Jacob  Lange  described  "The  People1 s 
High  Schools  of  Denmark";  and  at  a  sixth,  Dr.   Stephen  P'eis  discussed  "The 
Movement  Per  Improvement  c:  the  Hungarian  Perm  Village". 

"The  founding  of  the  International  Country  Life  Commission,  1925, 
was  due  primarily  to  the  efforts  of  Tirector  Paul  TeVuyst  of  Belgium,  The 
first  regular  conference  of  the  Commission  was  held  in  Brussels,  Belgium, 
July  20,  PI,  22,  1925.     At  that  time,  thirteen  countries  were  represented, 
by  some  thirty  or  forty  delegates  including  twelve  from  the  United  States. 
At  the  meeting  it  was  agreed  that  the  English  translation  of  the  official 
name  of  the  association  should  be  'The  International  Country  Life  Commis- 
sion1,    The  object  of  the  Commission  is,  in  general,  to  develop  cooperation 
on  an  international  basis  on  the  part  of  individuals,  associations  and 
governments,  in  ail  aspects  of  the  improvement  of  living  oonditions  of  coun- 
try people  the  -or  11  o*-er.  :! 

The  aim  of  the  Commission  and  the  contribution  of  the  East  Lansii 
conference  toward  the  realization  of  that  aim  is  clearly  stated  by  C.  J, 
jalpin,  "Pnited  States  department  of  Agriculture,  as  follows: 

"The  most  general  statement  of  the  aim  of  the  International  Country 
Life  Commission,  under  whose  auspices  a  conference  is  held  in  different- 
nations  every  two  or  three  years,  is  this:   To  raise  to  a  high  level  the 
standard  of  living  of  farm  families  in  all  lands.     If  anyone  is  mystified 


"by  the  unofficial  participation  of  the  United  States  in  a  commission 
characterized  by  such  an  aim,  he  will  quickly  comprehend  the  reason  and 
solve  the  mystery,  when  he  remembers  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
farmers  in  a  country  where  the  rural  standards  are  high  to  have  his  com- 
petitors in  other  countries  enjoy  a  standard  of  living  equally  high* 

The  conference  at  i/Iichigan  State  College  was  viewed  with  favor  by 
the  embassies  and  legations  of  ail  nations,  and  their  efforts  were  respon- 
sible for  a  good  part  of  the  representation  from  abucad*    This  Commission 
is  one  more  link  in  world  peace. 

The  :,new  farmer",  a  phrase  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  United 
States,  was  a  part  of  the  report  of  every  country  of  Europe  represented* 
The  determination  of  the  peasant  of  Europe  to  slough  off  his  peasantry  - 
as  .Americans  understand  peasantry  -  to  rise  by  intelligent  application 
of  science  and  sxill  to  his  occupation,  and  to  work  out  his  economic  and 
political  problems  with  his  own  brains,  was  the  bright  spot  of  the  confer- 
ence. 

The  ease  with  which  visitors  from  Poland,  Czechoslovokia,  Denmark, 
Hungary,  Germany,  Belgium,  England,  Switzerland,  made  themselves  at  home 
in  Michigan1 s  most  hospitable  cut  highly  informal  atmosphere  was  a  delight 
to  all  Americans,     Personal  friendships  were  quickly  made  and  cemented  in 
committees  and  in  round-table  discussions,  even  with  persons  whose  language 
barrier  was  quite  real.     Good  fellowship,  tolerance,  a  widening  of  the  varia- 
tions of  country  life  experience,  a  quickening  of  hope,  a  new  birth  oi 
faith  in  the  cause  of  rural  life,  -  all  these  and  more  that  eludes  state- 
ment prevailed,  giving  to  the  occasion  the  relish  of  charm. 

President  Kenyon  L.  Butterf ield,  played  the  role  of  host  with  cordiality, 
balance,  and  modesty.     His  utterance  on  ail  occasions  was  pointed,  sanec,  gen- 
erous, comprehensive.     Michigan's  master  farmers  backed  up  the  President 
of  the  college  in  opening  wide  the  door  ox  hospitality  to  all  foreign  guests, 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  LEADERSHIP  FOR  STUDENTS  INTERESTED  I  IT  COUNTRY  LIES. 

Spirit  of  fellowship,  earnestness  of  purpose  and  determination  to^serve 
in  the  rural  field  were  ear-marks  of  the  National  School  of  Leadership  for 
Rural  Life  Students,  held  at  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  -July  27  to  August  3,^ 
in  conjunction  with  the  tenth  annual  Conference  of  the  American  Country  Life 
Association.     The  forty  or  more  students  gathered  approached  the  theme  of 
the  general  conference  "Farm  Income  and  Earm  Life"  from  the  standpoints 
"What  are  the  Fundamental  Values  or  Satisfactions  of  Earm  Life?",  "What  is 
Involved  in  an  Adequate  Standard  of  Lifer",  "How  do  Standards  of  Life  In- 
fluence Incomes  and  How  Does  Economic  Status  Influence  the  Standard  of 
Life"?,   "lhat  is  Involved  in  Rural  Progress?"  and  "How  can  Rural  Agencies 
and  Leaders  Best  Promote  Rural  Progress?"     "The  Relation  of  Students  to^the 
Rural  Church"  and  "College  Problems"  came  in  for  a  share  of  the  discussion. 
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Among  the  discussion  group  leaders  were  Paul  T.   Sanders,  University 
of  Chicago,  Edna  3aumberger  and  Russell  H.  Hoy,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  , 
French  M.  Hyre,  University  of  West  Virginia,  Jaunita  Reive,  Detroit 
Teacher1  s  College,  Vivid  Vainbridge,  Heath  Hoi  den,  V/illiarn  Ht  Tufts  and 
Vera  Stockman,  Michigan  State  College;  Thomas  N»  Roberts,  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, James  D,   wyker,  Columbia  University,  Laura  Sperry,  Connecticut  Agri- 
cultural College;  Jacob  Turnbull,  Michigan  State  Normal  College;  Forrest 
Roe,  V/estern  State  Teacher !s  College;  Margaret  Munn,  University  of  Dela- 
ware and  Lois  Robinson,  University  of  Vermont.     Under  the  general  leader- 
ship of  B;  Y.  Landis,  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America, 
the  several  discussion  groups  wrestling  with  the  different  phases  of  the 
general  theme,  prepared  the  following  summary  of  student  findings:  These 
were  subcdtted  to  the  American  Country  Life  Association,  at  its  final  con- 
ference session  by  James  D«  Wyker. 

Some  Findings  of  the  Special  Student  Conference 
of  the  A,  C.  L.  A.  -  on  Farm  Income  and  Farm  Life. 

"1.    A  .Search  for  lew  Values. 

One  of  our  great  needs  is  a  revaluation  of  life  in  terms  of  the 
tspiritual'.     There  is  great  need  for  a  high  standard  of  life,  particularly 
for  recognition  of  the  'intangibles1  in  the  standard.     This  standard  must 
be  based  upon  satisfaction  in  farming. 

We  should  work  for  an  economic  adjustment  of  agriculture  to  urban 
industry  and  to  the  world  business  situation.     The  farmer  must  fight  for 
his  fair  share  of  the  national  income. 

It  is  more  important,  however,  to  change  behavior  than  to  work 
directly  for  higher  income.     The  way  to  better  economic  status  is  through 
changing  the  values  of  life;  but  the  history  of  economic  groups  seems  to 
indicate  that  they  soon  reach  a  point  of  'diminishing  economic  returns', 
and  that  they  must  eventually  find  their  greatest  sources  of  satisfaction 
in  non- economic  activities. 

There  was  also  considerable  interest  in  having  experiments  in  living 
and  in  conducting  educational  institutions  by  non-economic  incentives  e.g. 
the  starting  of  groups  Hke  the  Danish  folk  schools,  where  people  will  enga 
in  following  the  learning  process  for  its  own  sake. 

2.  The  'Interlocking'  Idea. 

Cur  discussions  seemed  to  reveal  that  there  is  an  'interlocking'  of 
all  human  interests.  A  student  of  Denmark  informed  us  that  in  that  great 
'Kingdom  of  Culture',  education,  religion,  and  economic  activity  they  are 
all  interlocked.     There  is  cooperative  living  in  all  these  realms.     Man  re- 
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sponds  to  a  situation  as  a  total  personality.     Personality  does  not  have 
economic  compartments  or  educational  compartments. 

The  mistakes  of  our  cooperative  marketing  movement  a~e  a  case  in 
point*     In  Denmark  there  was  cooperative  living  in  non-economic  activities 
for  twenty  years  before  the  necessity  for  economic  cooperation  came.  But 
when  the  necessity  did  come,  cooperation  was  already  a  way  of  life,  and 
the  success  of  economic  cooperation  v/as  assured.     Here  is  a  most  important 
lesson  from  little  Denmark.1 

With  our  interests  interlocked,  this  means  for  rural  leaders  that 
their  working  upon  separate  programs  must  cease.  We  must  no  longer  have 
ministers  'churching  it1,  case  workers  'case-working  it1,  or  the  poultry 
specialist  fpoultrying  it1.     We  see  the  need  for  new  ways  of  living  and 
working  together.     Yet  we  have  accomplished  very  little.     Here  are  opportun- 
ities for  experiments  and  new  venture s. 

Interlocking  interests  also  mean  that  we  must  have  more  'Inter- 
professional1 education*    We  must  come  to  a  day  when  the  case  worker  will 
know  something  about  land  problems,  and  the  specialist  in  swine  diseases 
will  know  something  about  social  contacts  and  adjustments. 

We  must  also  give  our  attention  to  the  City.  When  we  discussed  the 
sources  of  stimuli  for  new  and  better  standards  of  life,  many  felt  that  the 
city  was  the  source*  for  the  most  important  stimuli  farm  people  now  have. 
Study  of  the  rural-urban  conflict,  and  working  toward  rural-urban  coopera- 
tion must  be  some  of  our  important  tasks. 

The  international  significance  of  agrarian  groups  v/as  brought  vivid- 
ly before  us.     A  student  from  India  challenged  our  conventional  conceptions 
of  religion.     Denmark  v/as  a  constant  source  of  information.     And  we  had 
with  us  representatives  from  the  old  world  who  are  striving  to  maintain 
their  agrarian  populations.     One  of  these  representatives  pointed  out 
vividly  to  us  that  our  tremendous  resources  of  land,  our  experience  in 
organization  and  our  wealth,  may  play  a  great  part  of  maintaining  peace  in 
the  world,  if  we  v/ill  really  engage  in  cooperative  living  with  other  nations, 

3*  Institutionalism, 

We  feel  a  concern  about  the  functioning  of  some  of  our  social  institu- 
tions in  rural  life.     fOur  little  systems  have  their  day,  and  then  they  do 
not  pass  away*  f 

Two  institutions  were  disLUssed  -  the  college  and  the  church.     As  for 
the  college,  we  are  concerned  about  the  lack  of  fellowship  among  students 
and  betv/een  students  and  faculty;  we  are  also  concerned  about  a  lack  of 
recognition  of  those  interested  in  rural  life  on  our  campuses;  some  of  us 
are  concerned  about  the  methods  of  teaching  v/hich  we  have  observed.     We  be- 
lieve that  fellowship  between  faculty  and  students,  and  recognition  of  stu- 
dents preparing  for  rural  leadership  must  be  attained  by  sincere  student 
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efforts*     Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  new  methods  of  teaching  are 
interested  in  having  more  experiments  in  an  approach  through  consideration 
of  the  problems  of  students,     We  recognize  that  if  this  were  done,  many 
college  courses  now  being  given  would  be  found  useless*     Some  of  us  are 
also  interested  in  having  courses  in  philosophy*  ethics,  and  life  planning 
early  in  the  college  course. 

As  for  the  church,  we  are  concerned  because  it  tends  to  'campaign 
for  itself1  rather  than  to  be  a  means  to  an  end,  and  because  churches  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  cooperate  in  promoting  rural  welfare.     Some  of  us  are  in- 
terested in  trying  the  one-church  approach,  as  the  best  method  of  car- 
rying on  the  activities  a  church  should  develop*     Some  of  us  are  anxious 
to  carry  on  projects  which  will  start  with  the  experiences  of  people,  and 
then  draw  on  religious  teaching  as  a  source  for  the . reconstructing  and 
enriching  of  experience*     Some  of  us  are  impressed  with  the  way  a  new 
philosophy  of  religion  is  emerging  in  rural  .America,  a  shift  from  an  em- 
phasis upon  the  other  world  to  an  emphasis  upon  better  life  today  -  in 
other  words  a  shift  from  religion  which  is  predominantly  one  which  is 
needed  in  crises  to  one  which  is  predominantly  a  freligion  of  culture*, 

4,  Ivlethods. 

We  have  seen  the  significant  results  of  the  method  of ■ getting  com- 
munities to  rate  themselves  on  a  score  card  with  a* statement  of  standard, 
as  has  been  done  in  West  Virginia,     !Let  us  go  out  asking:  questions:  We 
are  impressed  with  the  need  of  spreading  the  word  of  inquiry  and  of  work- 
ing in  such  a  way  as  to  assist  people  to  work  out  what  rural  welfare 
really  is.  .  -  t 

We  are  impressed  with  the  importance  of  experiments  as  a  good  way 
of  evolving  new  methods •  and. better  attitudes  toward  one  another, 

5,  Redirection. 

What  we  propose  means  a  redirection  of  much  of  our  rural  enterprise, 
both  as  to  objectives  and  methods*     In  fact  it  means  wrestling  with  some 
of  the  dominant  tendencies  of  American  civilisation, 

6,  High  Adventure. 

We  have  secured  a  new  idea  of  the  bigness  of  the  rural  problem  and 
a  new  vision  of  the  importance  of  the  agrarian  populations  in  the  world, 
We  believe  that  rural  leadership  will  be  for  us  a  satisfactory  adventure, 
-  a  hard  and  dangerous  task,  but  one  of  rich  reward." 

Immediately  following  the  presentation  of  findings  attention  of 
the  students  turned  toward  a  "set-up"  for  next  year's  conference  on  the 
theme  of  Sural-Urban  Relations*     At  a  luncheon  meeting  held  August  4, 
plans  for  the  location  and  organization  for  study  of  available  materials 
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were  discussed  and  B.  Y,  Landis  was  asked  to  prepare  a  syllabus  for  use 
by  discussion  groups  in  the  colleges  and  universities.     Both  students 
and  teachers  of  rural  sociology  are  asked  to  forward  any  suggestions  which 
they  have  concerning  new  material  or  methods  to  Vivid  Vainbridge,  Michigan 
State  College,  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  who  will  in  turn  transmit  them  to 
Mr,  Landis, 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  MASTER  FARMERS, 

The  first  National  Conference  of  Master  Farmers  convened  at  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  August  1,  1927, 
in  connection  with  the  joint  conference  of  the  American  Country  Life  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Farm  Economics  Association,     Registration,  intro- 
duction of  Master  Farmers,  discussion  of  the  general  conference  topic, 
"Farm  Income  and  Farm  Life"  and  a  banquet  program  constituted  the  special 
nunbers  on  August  1,     Bert  Wermuth,  editor  of  the  Michigan  Farmer,  acted 
as  (banquet)  toastmaster  and  C.  V.  Gregory,  editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer, 
led  a  discussion  of  the  formation  of  a  National  Master  Farmer's  Association, 

Among  the  Master  Farmers  who  participated  in  the  general  conference 
program,  August  4,  were  A.  B.   Cook,  Owosso,  Mich,,  Mrs*  Minard  E.  Farley, 
Albion,  Mich. ,  H.  L.  Webster,  Tekamah,  Nebr. ,  D.  W,   Galehouse,  Marshallville, 
Ohio;  Mrs,   Clarence  3.  Watson,  Macomb,  111.,  and  Earl  Watts,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa*    Master  Farmers  and  other  farmers,  whose  names  are  not  available, 
made  significant  contributions  to  both  the  large  and  the  small  group  dis- 
cussions to  the  group  discussion  which  dealt  with  legislation  in  relation 
to  income,  especially.     For  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  and  a  satisfy- 
ing family  life  on  the  farm,  the  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  center  a- 
round  the  question  of  increased  returns  from  farming,     This  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  general  conclusions  of  the  group  which  discussed  legislation 
in  relation  to  income.     These  conclusions  were  summarized  as  follows: 

"1.  We  believe  that  the  agricultural  situation  should  command  the 
attention  of  national  legislative  bodies  in  order  that  permanent  measures 
to  promote  an  adequate  agricultural  development  may  be  adopted, 

2.  We  believe  that  legislative  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  the 
farmer's  income  more  nearly  to  a  parity  with  the  income  of  workers  in  other 
industries, 

3.  We  believe,  that  while  there  is  some  danger  that  higher  prices 
may  stimulate  production,  and  bring  about  further  difficulties,  this  danger 
is  not  at  present  sufficient  to  check  action  toward  price  improvement* 

4.  We  believe  that  some  form  of  new  legislation  should  be  adopted". 
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MEETING  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  RESgAggH  COUNCIL,  ' 

Rural  sociologists  were  represented  by  C,  J*  Galpin,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture;  Dwight  Sanderson,  Cornell  University;  and  J. 
H»  Kolb,  University  of  Wisconsin.,  at  a  mmeting  of  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council  held  at  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  Hew  Hampshire,  August 
22  -  26,  1927*     Mr,   G-alpin  is  a  member  of  the  Council *s  Advisory  Committee 
on  Social  and  Economic  Research  in  Agriculture,  of  which  H,  C.  Taylor, 
Institute  of  Land  Economics,  Northwestern  University  is  Chairman,  Mr* 
Sanderson  and  Mr,  Kolb  were  asked  to  sit  in  with  the  committee  on  all  of 
its  deliverations  at  the  Hanover  meeting* 

Messrs  Sanderson,  Kolb  and  Carl  C.  Taylor,  North  Carolina  State 
College,  each  spent  several  weeks  during  the  past  year  in  personal  visits 
to  different  institutions  doing  sociological  research  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  information  for  a  complete  report  of  all  rural  social  research 
in  progress  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1927.     The  data  obtained  were 
classified  and  summarized  and  the  report  was  submitted  to  the  council  as 
a  part  of  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Social  and  Economic  Re- 
search in  Agriculture, 

MARKETING-  ATTITUDES  OF  MINNESOTA  FARMERS. 

"Marke ting  Attitudes  of  Minnesota  Farmers",  by  Carle  C.  Zimmerman 
and  John  D.  Black,  Technical"  bulletin  45,  University  of  Minnesota,  is  of 
interest  to  investigators  and  teachers  in  rural  sociology  and  agricultural 
economics*     "The  purposes  of  the  study",  resulting  in  the  bulletin,  ac- 
cording to  the  authors,     "were  to  discover  the  attitudes  of  the  farmers 
of  Minnesota  toward  marketing  problems  and  particularly  toward  cooperation: 
to  discover  the  genesis  of  these  attitudes  and  to  point  out  their  signi- 
ficance in  programs  of  organization  and  education  in  the  field  of  market- 
ing"*    An  attitude  is  defined  as  an  "opinion  or  point  of  view  on  a  subject., 
expressed  or  defined  in  response  to  a  direct  question. 

Data  for  the  study  were  obtained  by  the  survey  method  from  345^ 
farmers  in  nine  communities  scattered  throughout  the  state.     The  Division 
of  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Life,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
cooperated  with  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Minnesota  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  in  conducting  the  study, 

0  

RURAL  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  RELATION  TO  RURAL  LIFE  IN  VIRGINIA: 

"Rural  Organizations  in  Relation  to  Rural  Life  in  Virginia",  by 
William  E.   Garaett,  bulletin  256,  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
gives  "special  reference  to  organizational  attitudes".     In  this  report  an 
"attitude"  refers  to  the  "set  of  mind",  "reaction  tendency"  or  "behavior 
pattern"  toward  given  questions  or  situations. 
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The  study  resulting  in  this  report  is  characterized  as  a  pioneer 
without  guiding  precedents,     Data  were  obtained  through' personal  visita- 
tion in  75  communities  of  40  counties  and  by  mailed  questionnaires.  A 
case  study  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  Tobacco  Grower* s  Association 
comprises  approximately  40  pages  of  the  report.     The  Division  of  Farm 
Population  and  Sural  Life,  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture  cooperated  with 
the  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  making  the  study* 

 „0  


WHAT  FARMERS  TRIM  OF  FARMING-, 

"What  Farmers  Think  of  Farming" ,  by  W,  F,  Eumlien,  Bulle  tin  223, 
South  Dakota  State  College  and  the  Division  of  Farm  Population  and  Rural 
Life,  Up   S.  -Department  of  Agriculture,  cooperating, also  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  teachers  of  rural  sociology.     Data  for  this  study  were  obtained 
by  the  survey  method  from  farmers  of  Orland  and  Clarno  townships,  Lake 
County,  South  Dakota. 

In  the  summary  to  this  bulletin  the.  farmer  and  his  family  are  pic- 
tured as  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the  farm  as  a  home  and  with  his  home 
and  community  relationships.     With-  farming  as  a  business  he  feels  out  of 
adjustment,  but  does  not  desire  to  quit  farming. 
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ATTITUDES  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  FARM  YOUTH. 

"Attitudes  and  Problems  of  Farm  Youth",  a  mimeographed  report,  Ex- 
tension Circular  46,  is  available  from  the  Office  of  Extension  Work,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.     Data  for  this  report  were  obtained  by 
a  number  of  cooperating  agencies  by  means  of  questionnaires  from  8,000 
i  farm  boys  and  girls  16  -  20  years  of  age,  in  practically  all  states.  Tabu- 
lation of  the  data  was  handled  jointly  by  the  Office  of  Extension  Work  and 
the  Division  of  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Life,  ' 

 .0  

RESULTS  OF  STUDY  Off  )  NEW  ENGLAND'  TOWN  LIFE  AVAILABLE. 

"Social  Participation  in  a  Rural  New  England  Town",  by  J.  L,  Hypes 
is  available  in  the  form  of  "Contributions  to  Education".,  No,  258,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,    -According  to  the  author  the  study  is  an  at- 
tempt through  a  rather  intensive  ' study  of  the  a.ssociational  life  of  a  given 
rural  area,  to  learn  the  kind  of,  the  amount  of,  and  the  factors  condition- 
ing the  primary  group  activities'^  beyond  the  family  or  household  groups. 

The  bulletin  embodies  the  results  of  a  cooperative  study  conducted  by 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  and  the  Division  of  Farm  Population  and 
Rural  Life,  U.   S«  Department  of  Agriculture* 
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BULLETIN  ON  RURAL  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 

"Rural  Social  Organization  in  Ill/hat  com  County"  "by  Edward  A,  Taylor 
and  Sred  R.  Yoder,  is  available  from  the  State  College  of  Washington, 
Pullman,  Washington  as  Bulletin  215.     This  is  the  second  rural  organiza- 
tion study  made  in  the  state  of  Washington  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  of  the  State  College  in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Farm 
Population  and  Rural  Life,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  The 
study  "was  undertaken  in  order  to .get  a  picture  of  a  cross  section  of  a 
typical  part  of  Washington  in  reference  to  the  groupings  of  rural  people 
and  to  show  present  day  trends  of  rural  social  life  and  rural  and  urban 
institutions  of  interest  to  farmers.  " 

VILLAGE  CQMIvIUNITIES 

"Village  Communities"  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  by  Dr.  Edmund 
deS*  Brunner,  of  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research,  The 
book  "is  the  last  of  a  series  of  five  embodying  the  results  of  a  national 
study  of  the  agricultural  village  and  its  community  in  the  United  State s". 
Other  volumes  published  previously  by  the  Institute'  include  "A  Census 
Analysis  of  American  Villages",  "American  Villagers" ,  American  Agricultural 
Villages"  and  "United  Churches".     The  Division  of  Earm  Population  and  Rural 
Life,  U.   S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  cooperated  with  the  Institute  of 
Social  and  Religious  Research  in' Conducting  this  study.  ' 

The  first  part  of  "Village  Communities"  summarizes  the  results  of 
the  entire  study,  represented  in  the  four  preceding  volumes.     The  remain- 
der gives  eight  write-ups  or  "case  studies"  of  eight  individual  villages. 

The  purpose  of  the  book,  according  to  the  author,  is  to  present 
findings  of  the  study  made  by  the  Institue,  and  "occasionally  to  suggest 
interpretations  of  these  findings  —  Need  for  more  information  about  vil- 
lages led  the  Institute  to  undertake"  the  study. 

"There  was  a  lack  of  precise  information  about  village s.     The  very 
characteristics  of  village  population  were  submerged  by  the  United  States 
Census  in  the  far  larger  group  of  open-country  dwellers  who,  with  the 
villagers,  made  up  the  census  classification  of  "rural"*     Rural  leaders 
in  many  fields  were  asking,  among  other  thifig^just  how  important  the  vil- 
lage was  in  national  and  in  rural  life;  whether  its  importance  was  increas- 
ing or  on  the  wane;  whether  its  affiliations  were  more  largely  rural  or 
urban;  how  far  its  well-being  was  influenced  by  agricultural  conditions; 
and  whether  or  not  the  village  would  become  the  seat  of  rural  institutions, 

"The  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research  sought  to  answer 
these  questions,  and  to  gather  and  present  facts  about  villages  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.     The  initial  problem  was  to  determine  the  relative 
importance  of  the  village.     The  facts  assembled  in  this  phase  of  the  study, 
some  of  them  not  before  available,  indicate  that  villages  occupy  a  key 
position  in  the  structure  of  the  nation,  and  especially  in  the  structure 
of  rural  America", 


The  five  volumes  represent  a  vast  amount  of  scientific  data  adapted 
for  use  by  teachers  and  students  of  rural  sociology,     The  author  hopes 
that  "Village  Communities"  may  serve  as  a  text,  with  the  preceding  vol- 
umes as  collateral  reading,  in  colleges  and  theological  seminaries, 

OUTLINE  F'CE  GENERAL  COURSE  IN  HUH  AX  SOCIOLOGY; 

An  outline  for  a  general  course  in  rural  sociology  is  available 
in  pamphlet  form  from  the  Institute  of  Religious  and  Social  Research, 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  Hew  York  City..  .This . outline  or  syllabus,  prepared 
by  Gwendolyn  S,  Hughes,  "rests  largely  upon  the  American  Village  Studies 
of  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research  which  have  made  avail- 
able entirely  new  data  pertaining  to  the  village.  n 

The  village  is  regarded  as  occupying  the  central  place  in  rural 
life,     Eursl  conditions,  it  is  held,  cannot  be  understood  without  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  relationships  and  the  differences  between 
villages  and  open  country. 

The  leading  books,  bulletins  and  reports  in  the  field  of  rural 
sociology  are  cited  in  the . syllabus.     A  well  selected  bibliography  makes 
the  outline  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  teachers  of  rural  sociology* 

REPORT  OF  STUDY  OF  CgRTAIN  PROCESSES  AND  CONDITIONS  ON  EAE^S  AVAILABLE.' 

"An  Investigation  of  Certain  Processes  and  Conditions  on  Farms" 
by  W,  R,  Dunlcp,  Report  2  of  the  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psy- 
chology, London,  contains  much  of  interest  to  rurel  research  workers  and 
progressive  farmers  in  America.     This  report  presents  the  results  of  the 
first  known  systematic  attempt  in  any  country  "to  apply  the  point  of 
view  and  methods  of  industrial  psychology  to  agriculture".    A  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  study  and  the  cost  of  publication  were  met  by  a  research 
grant  from  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  :.lemorial  of  New  York, 

The  picking  and  packing  of  fruit  and  the  milking  of  cows  v/ere  the 
two  problems  chosen  for  investigation,  The  observation  method  of  study 
was  used,  Careful  observations  and  inquiries  were  made  by  the  investi- 
gator whose  conclusions  are  recorded  in  the  form  of  suggestive  problems 
for  future  inquiry  by  the  same  method.  Among  these  problems  are  farm 
layout,  relation  between  farmers  and  workers,  agricultural  cooperation 
and  vocational  selection  and  guidance. 

Economically,  the  study  deals  with  the  efficiency  of  workers  in 
the  farm  operations  studied.     Among  the  significant  points  set  forth  in 
the  summary  are  "The  best  pickers  at  one  kind  of  fruit  are  the  best  pick- 
ers of  all  kinds  of  fruit",  "One  hop  picker  may  pick  nearly  four  times 
as  fast  as  another*1' and  "The  rates  of  women  milkers  studied  were  equal  to 
those  of  men  milkers,     Woinen  were  found  to  be  more  patient  and  cheerful 
with  their  co'.vs  than  men,  but  not  more  so  than  boys". 


It  appears  that  the  observation  method  should  prove  applicable  to 
the  study  of  certain  aspects  of  farming  and  farm  family  living  in  .America* 
It  is  questionable  whether  the  historical  method  of  research  will  ever 
provide  satisfactory  bases  for  the  solution  of  some  of  our  most  signifi- 
cant problems  of  agriculture.     And,  Sir  Daniel  Hall  characterizes  this 
new  study  in  the  field  of  observation  as  "an  example  of  a  field  that 
needs  to  be  explored,  work  in  whij.ch  might  have  a  great  effect  on  the 
achievements  of  agriculture". 

 0  

OHIO  SOCIOLOGIST. 

"The  Ohio  Sociologist",  bulletin  of  the  Ohio  Sociological  Society, 
(mimeographed)  made  its  appearance  in  May,  1927.     The  bulletin  is  published 
at  Ohio  State  University  by  the  Ohio  Sociological  Society  with  Charles  J. 
Breshnall,  University  of  the  City  of  Toledo,  president;  James  A.  Quinn, 
University  of  Cincinnati,  vice-president;  F,  G-.  Letweiler,  Denison  Univer- 
sity, secretary-treasurer,  and  H.  A.  Miller,  editor. 

The  early  fall  issue  will  include  a  vVho's  Who  of  the  sociologists  in 

Ohio. 

 :_o  

THE  RURAL  STANDARD  0?  LIYINg» 

In  the  "Sural  Standard  of  Living"  (a  pamphlet)  by  A.  W.  Ashby, 
University  College,  Aberystwyth,  Wales,  consideration  is  given  to  the 
relation  of  the  standard  of  living  to  income.     "Standards  of  living  are 
not  in  the  long  run  determined  by  wages  or  by  any  form  of  income,  but 
are  themselves  the  most  important  factor  in  the  determination  of  incomes 
especially  of  wages",,  states  the  author*     For  all  manual  workers  and 
clerical  workers  including  the  professional  groups,  "their  own  standards 
of  living  are  the  dominant  factors  in  the  determination  of  their  incomes"* 
The  farmer  is  held  to  be  no  exception  to  this  rule,  . 

The  standard  of  living  is  regarded  by  Prof.  Ashby,  as  embracing 
"all  those  things  which  we  want  and  want  enough  to  secure  them:  — .  It  in- 
cludes those  things,  which  from  our  point  of  view  belong  in  the  daily 
routine  of  our  lives"* 

Thus,  the  standard  of  living  becomes  of  fundamental  importance  to 
farmers  and  to  agriculture.     "It  is  only  through  constant  pressure  of  the 
endeavor  to  maintain  or  improve  the  standard  of  living  for  the  whole 
(farmer)  group  that  the  income  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  is  secured". 

The  pamphlet  by  Prof.  Ashby  is  worthy  of  a  careful  reading  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  one  or  another  of  the  different  aspects  of  farming 
and  farm  family  living. 


0. 
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PAMPHLETS  AND  OTHER  BULLETINS  PERTAINING-  TO  THE  STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 

Among  other  bulletins  and  pamphlets  pertaining  to  various  aspects 
of  the  standard  of  living  are  the  following; 

Dietary  Scales  and  Standards  for  Measuring  a  Family's  Nutritive 
Needs,  by  Dr.  Edith  Hawley,  technical  bulletin  No.  8,  U.   S.  Department 
of  Agriculture;   Cost  of  Feeding' the  Nebraska  Farm  Family,  by  J.  0.  Rankin, 
bulletin  No*  219,  University  of  Nebraska,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station; 
Clothing  as  an  Economic  Problem,  by  Blanch  E.  Hyde,  mimeograph  report, 
Colorado  Agricultural  College;  family  Laving  in  25  2?arm  Homes  of  Askov, 
Pine  County,  Minnesota  for  the  Year  Ending  December  31,  1925,  by  E.  L, 
jKirkpatrick  and  A.  T.  Hover stad,  preliminary-report,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  0  , . 
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MONEY  VALUE  OF  LIFE, 

The  American  -Journal  of  Public  Health  for  June,  1927,  contains 
an  interesting  article  of  a  "statistical  nature,  "The  Money  Value  of  Life 
and  Life  Extension" ♦     Estimates  given  are  based  on  data  gathered  by  the 
U.   S.  Bureau  of.  Labor  Statistics,  the-Ui-~S.  Children1  ©  Bureau,  the  Mer- 
chant1  s  Association  of  New  York  and  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture.    Louis  I,  Dublin  and  A.  J.  Lotka  are  authors  of  the  article. 

TO  STUDY  RURAL  LIFE  IN  THE  ORIENT. 

Edmund  deS.  Brunner  has  been  released  from  his  regular  duties  by 
the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research  to  undertake  certain 
studies  in  rural  social  organization  in  the  Orient  during  the  coming  year. 
These  studies  will  be  specifically  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mission 
agencies.     The  chief  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  Korea,  in  which  small 
nation  an  attempt  will  be  made,  in  addition  to  a  general  appraisal  of  the 
field,  to  undertake- field  studies  of  a  number  of  villages  with  the  aid  of 
a  competent  staff.    ■  •   ■  * 

Following  this,  the  itinerary  calls  for  certain  observations^  of 
significant  rural  experiments  in  Japan,  India  and  the  Near  East.  Mr. 
Brunner  will  report  to  the  International- Missionary  Council  meeting  in 
Jerusalem  in  the  spring  of  1923  and  expects  to  attend  the  International 
Country  Life  Conference  and  the  "meetings  of  the  Institute  of  Agriculture 
on  his  way  back  to  the  States* 
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JOINS  RURAL  STAEE  OF  Y,W.  C.A, 

Hiss  Karjorie  Patten,  for  six  years  chief  field  worker  of  the  rural 
unit  of  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research,   author  of  "The 
Country  Church  in  Colonial  Counties"  and  joint  author  of  "American  Agri- 
cultural Villages",  has  resigned  from  her  position  at  the  Institute  to 
accept  a  position  on  the  National  Rural  Staff  of  the  Young  Women's  Christi- 
an Association, 

 o  

DIRECTS  STANDARD  Qg  LIVING  STUDIES. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Clapp,  chief  statistician  of  the  rural  unit  of  the 
Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research,  has  resigned  her  position  to 
accept  the  directorship  of  a  series  of  standard  of  living  studies  to  "be 
conducted  under  the  Purnell  Eund  "by  the  Connecticut  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture, 

 — 0  

CHAjKjE  I!T  SECRETARYSHIP  QE  AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIES  ASSOCIATION. 

With  the  close  of  the  tenth  annual  conference  at  East  Lansing,  Michi- 
gan, Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary  'of  the  American  Country  Life  Associ- 
ation for  the  past  five  years  severed  his  connection  with  the  organization 
in  order  to  return  to  the  Tc-^n- Country  department  of  the  National  Council 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,     Walter  J.  Campbell,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  association  will  serve  as  temporary  executive 
secretary  until  January  1,  1928.     At  this  time,  Nat  T,  Frame,  Director  of 
Extension  Work,  West  Virginia  University  will  become  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  association. 

The  members  elected  to  the  3oard  of  Directors  of  the  American  Country 
Life  Association  at  the  East  Lansing  meeting,  were  as  follows:  Edmund  deS* 
Brunner,  New  York;  Nat  T.  Erame,  West  Virginia;  Carl  C.  Taylor,  North  Caro- 
lina; Albert  Shaw,  Jr.,  New  York;  E.  T.  Meredith,  Iowa;  A.  Re  Mann,  Cornell 
University,  New  York;  Mrs.  A.  H,  Reeve,  (President  National  Parent-Teachers1 
Association,)  Pennsylvania. 

AMERICAN  SOCIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  MEETS  IN  WASHING-TON. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Sociological  Society 
will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.   C. ,  December  27  -  30,  1927.     Among  the  other 
societies  meeting  at  the  same  time  and  the  same  place  are  the  American 
Statistical  Association,  The  American  Economic  Association,  the  American 
Farm  Economic  Association,  and  the  National  Community  Center  Association, 

Th£  general  subject  of  the  American  Sociological  Society  meeting  will 
be  "'The  Belation  of  the  Individual  and  the  Group".     The  rural  sociology  sec- 
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tion  has  been  asked  to  contribute  one  pajper,  with  discussion,  to  the 
general  meeting* 

The  Steering  Committee  of  the  Rural  Sociology  Section  is  making 
every  possible  effort  to  provide  an  unusually  strong  program.  Tentatively, 
the  plans  vary  somewhat  from  former  years*     It  is  hoped  that  one  session 
may  be  given  to  research,  another  to  teaching  and  another  to  extension 
work*     The  research  session  will  be  given  largely  to  the  discussion  of 
the  status  and  the  next  steps  in  rural  social  research*     Eben  Mumford,  a 
member  of  the  American  Sociological  Society1 s  committee  on  research,  has 
consented  to  lead  this  discussion* 

For  the  session  on  teaching,  current  and  other  texts  in  rural  sociol- 
ogy will  be  "opened"  for  discussion.     Carle  C.   Eimmerman  has  been  asked  to 
start  this  discussion* 

In  the  field  of  extension,  H«  C,  Eamsower,  Director  of  Extension 
Service,  Ohio  State  University,  will  open  the  discussion  with  a  paper, 
"Needs  in  Extension  Work  in  Sural  Sociology"* 

The  joint  luncheon  with  the  Farm  Economists  may  be  given  entirely  to 
a  discussion  of  "Population,  Food  Supply  and  Farmers",  or  some  similar 
topic.     Edward  M,  East,  J.  Russel  Smith,  Raymond  Pearl  or  some  other 
authority  willbbe  invited  to  give  the  principal  address  or  paper* 

Dwight  Sanderson  will  represent  the  rural  sociologist  on  the  general 
program,  with  a  paper  on  "The  Rural  Individual  and  the  Group".     Full  de- 
tails of  the  program  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  "Activities".  In 
the  meantime  suggestions  on  the  program  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by 
the  program  steering  committee  of  which  E«  L,  Kirkpatrick,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  Washington,  D«   C#,is  chairman. 
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AMERICAN  SOCIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  MEETS  W  WASHINGTON  DECEMBER  27  -  30. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  .American  Sociological  Society 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Raleigh,  Washington,  D.  0.,  December  27  -  30,  1927, 
The  program  of  the  Rural  Sociology  Section  as  arranged  "by  the  Committee 
consisting  of  E.  L.  Xirkpatrick,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Eben  Mumf or d,  Michigan  State  College,  and  Carle  C.  Zimmerman,  University  of 
Minnesota,  has  something  of  interest  for  all;  investigators,  teachers  and 
extension  workers,.,  in  the  field  of  rural  life.     With  probably  a  few  minor 
changes  this  program 'will  be  about  as  follows: 


TENTATIVE  PROGRAM 
RURAL  SOCIOLOGY -SECTION,  AMERICA!!  SOCIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

T^SHIlpTOK,  L.-C. 

December  27,  10:00  -  12:00 
Joint  Session  with  Division  of  Social  Research  of  the  -American  Sociological 
Society*-.  • 

Application  of  the  Statistical  Method  zo  the  Study  of  Wealth  and  Welfare 
of  Farm  Families  -  J.A.Dickey,  Univ.  of  Arkansas, 

Application  of  the  Case  History  Method  to  the  Study  of  the  health  and  Welfare 
of  Farm  Families  -  George  h.  von  Tungeln,  Iowa  State  College. 

Principles  of  Expenditures  of  Farm  Income,  Carle  C.  Zimmerman,  Univ.  of  Min- 
nesota. ..  .<■:-.  .•■  - 

Special  Interest  Groups  in  Rural  Sociology; "  J. H.Kolb ,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

■  ..  -     ••  December -23,  -10:00  ;-.  "12:00  ■  . 

Sectional  Meeting-  U.A.Anderson,.  North  Carolina  State  .College,  Chairman, 
sub -comv.it tee  on  research,  presiding*'  : 

Sew  Forces  in  Research  -  C.J.Galpin,  U*S. Department  of  Agriculture. 

Scope,  lie  t  ho  do  logy  and  Personnel  ,  in  Research  -  j.H.Xolb,  Univ.  of  T7i  scons  in 

Informal  Discussion  -  The  Uext  Steps  in  Research So  en  Mumford,"  Michigan 

State  College;  E. L.Morgan,-  Univ.  of  liissouri;  Uilson  Gee,  Univ.  of 

Virginia;  and  others. 
Report  of  the  sub-committee  on  population,  Bruce  L.L'elvin,  Cornell  Univ. 


December  28,  12:30  -  3:00 
Sectional  Meeting  -  J. L. Hypes,  Connecticut  Agric.  College,  chairman,  sub- 
committee on  teaching,  presiding. 

The  Status  of  Rural  Sociology  in  Colleges  and  Universities  -  C.R.Hoffer, 
Michigan  State  College. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Content  of  text-books  in  Rural  Sociology  -  Carle  C«  Zimmer- 
man, University  of  Minn. 

Informal  discussion  -  C.E. Lively,  Ohio  State  Univ.;  Fred  R.Yoder,  Washing- 
ton State  College;  A.Z.Mann,  Garrett  Biblical  Inst.,  and  others. 

December  29,  10:00  -  12:00 
Sectional  Meeting  -  T.B.Manny,  U. S. Department  of  Agriculture,  presiding. 

The  Status  of  Extension  Uork  in  Rural  Sociology  -  W.B.  Stacy,  Iowa  State 
College. 

Extension  Needs  in  the  Field  of  Rural  Social  Organization  -  H.  C.Ramsower , 
Director  of  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  Ohio  State  University. 

Informal  discussion  -  Eva  Duthie,  Cornell  Univ.;  B.L. Hummel,  Univ.  of 
Missouri;  J.T.  Schmidt,  Ohio  State  University,  and  others. 

December  29,  12:15  -  2:30  -'  ■ 

Joint  Luncheon  with  American  Farm  Economic  Association  -  J. I. Falconer,  Pres- 
ident, American  Farm  Economics  Association,  presiding. 

Population,  Food  Supply  and  American  Agriculture  -  O.E.Baker,-  U.S. Dept.  of 
Agriculture. 

Informal  discussion  ~  P.K.  whelp  tor.,  Scripps  Foundation,  Miami  University; 
G.F.  Warren,  Cornell  University;  H.C.Taylor,  Institute  of  Land 
Economics,  Northwestern  University;  and  others. 

December  30,  10:00  -  12:00 
Joint  session  with  General  Sociologists. 

The  Relation  of  the  Farmer  to  Rural  and  Urban  Groups  -  Dwight  Sanderson, 
Cornell  Univ. 

Discussion  -  John  M.G-illette, .Univ.  of  Forth  Dakota;  L.L.Bernard,  Tulane 
University. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  program  on  research  the  committee  has 
attempted  to  confine  both  papers  and  discussion  to  present  activities  in 
the  field  as  revealed  by  the  Conference  on  Research  Methods  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity and  by  the  report  on  Research  in.  Rural  Sociology' prepared  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Social  and  Economic  Research  in  Agriculture  of  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council.     It  is  hoped  that  the  discussion  on  re-  { 
search  will  be  especially  constructive  in  nature  and  that  new  lines  of  work, 
with  regard  to  scope  and  methodology,  will  be  pointed  out. 

In  the  field  of  teaching  "An  Analysis  of  the  Content  of  Text-Books 
in  Rural  Sociology"  should  naturally  raise  the  question  of  what  to  teach  in 
regular  courses  offered  in  this  field.    Prerequisites  for  courses,  and 
methods  of  teaching  are  other  aspects  which  should  grow  out  of  the  discussion. 


The  extension  phase  of  the  program  will  present  the  question  of  needs 
in  extension  from  the  standpoint  of  workers  in  this  field    Informal  dis- 
cussion "by  specialists  .and.  pthers  is  expected  to  raise  definite  questions 
as  to  methods,  objectives  and  personnel  in  extension- work  in  rural  sociology. 

The " joint  luncheon . of  the  Rural  Sociology  Section  and  the  American 
Farm •Economics  Association  opens  a. new  line  of  thinking  for: most  of ;the 
rural  sociologists.-   ."Papulation,  Food  Supply  and  American  Agriculture"  will 
be  treated  in  an  "informal;  instructive  way  by  0.  E.  Baker ;  of ;  the  -'United.  States 
Department-'  of  Agriculture . .  P.  K,  Whelp ton,  G-.  P.Varren ,  and;  H .  C-.  Taylor  -  will 
lead  the  informal  discussion.-.  .  Rural  sociologists,,  those  concerned-  with 
population  studies  -especially r;  -..are  .urged  to  participate  in  the  discussion. 
•No  rural  sociologist  can  afford  to  miss  the  luncheon.  " 

The  Rural  Section  program  will  be  "tied  in"  to  the  General  Sociology 
program  with  two  sessions  of  interest-  to  workers  in  the  rural  field.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  joint : meeting,  with  the  Division  of  Research  at  which 
ten-minute  papers  are  to  be  presented  by  each  of  four '  worker s- "in  the-rural 
field.     The  other  is'  the: closing  session; of • the  general  program  at  which 
Bwight  Sanderson  presents;  his  paper,  "The  Re.l.at  ioh  .  of  ' the  Farmer  to  Rural 
and'  Urban  Groups* "  •  '      ^ -         /-.•.•     _  . ,'<■  •     .  .         '  "     "  1  :-: 

"'  Other  organi2ation:s..me.eting.iln-  Washiri^tpn.  December'  '27'  J  30,  include 

the  American  Economic  .Asso,ciati.on.,  the, .American  Parnv  Ec.c.hbmi-cs  Association, 
Trie  American  £istorical;  Associat  ion,-,  jt^ie  .American  political'  ;Science";  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  •■Statistical  Association  and  the.  iTa't;iDnai;  Community 
Center  Association.'  Rural  Sociologists  will,  do  weii.;''to  ' attend  "'the'  meetings 
and  to  participate  in  the  discussions  most  closely  relating  to  their  work. 
Information  concerning  railroad  fares, ...hot el  rates,  etc.  and  copies  of 
the  complete  program  of  the  American  Sociological  Society  meetings  can 
be  obtained  from  E.W.Burgess;  Secretary-Treasurer,  American  Sociological 
Society,  University  of  Chicago.  ... 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT  03ff  -RURAL.  SOCIOLOGICAL'  RESEARCH: ,    '  . 

A  preliminary  report  on  research  in  rural  sociology  in  the"  United 
States  has  been  prepared  by  CvJ^Galp.in,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture aided  by  J.H.Kolb,  University  of  Wisconsin,"  Dw'ight  Sanderson,  Cor- 
nell University, '  and  ■G^Ci-Taylor  ,  -'lTorth.  Carolina  St. ?„te  College.     This  re- 
port prepared  under  the  direction  .of.  -the  -Advisory  Commit  tee  on  Social  and 
Economic 'Research'  in  'Agriculture  of.itjae  Social  .Science  Research  "'Council 
comprises 'the  tentative  results.  ;of  a  survey  of  research  in  progress  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3C,  1937.     The  material  presented  in 'the  re- 
port will  constitute  a  part  of  a  handbook  on  administration, -personnel, 
scope  of  studies  and  methodology  in  research  now  in  preparation  by  the  Com- 
mittee named  above.     It  will  serve  as  one  of  the  bases  of  papers  and  dis- 
cussion   on  research  at  the  winter  meeting  of  the  ptural. Sociology  Section 
of  the  American  Sociological  Society,  held  at  Washington.  'December'- 27  -  30. 


DIRECTORY  QE  TEACHERS  GIVING-  COURSES  IN  RURAL  SOCIOLOGY. 

The  new  directory  of  teachers  giving  courses  in  rural  sociology  and 
rural  life,  as  of  October  1,  1927,  shows  approximately  600  teachers  giv- 
ing courses  in  550  colleges  and  universities,   including  normal  schools 
and  theological  seminaries.     A  survey  of  the  number  of  courses  taught  and 
the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  these  courses  is  being  made  by  C.R.Hoffer 
of  the  Michigan  State  College  in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Farm 
Population  and  Rural  Life.     Tentative  results  of  this  study  will  be  present- 
ed at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Sociological  Society,  to  be  held  in 
Washington,  December  27  -  30. 

RURAL  RESEARCH  IN  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIOLOGY. 

The  September,  1927,   issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  is 
devoted  largely  to  research  in  rural  sociology,  in  the  form  of  papers  and 
discussion  presented  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Socio- 
logical Society  and  at  the  Purdue  Conference  on  Research  foethods  in  Rural 
Sociology,  for  the  most  part.    Among  the  articles  appearing  in  this  issue 
are  "Scientific  Research  in  Rural  Sociology",  Dwight  Sanderson;  "Methods 
of  Social  Research",  Bruce  L.Melvin,   "Research  in  Rural  Sociology",  Carl  C« 
Taylor;  "Joint  Cooperative  Studies,"  E. L.Xirkpatrick;  "Migration  to  Towns 
and  Cities,"  Carle  C.  Zimmerman, 

 „_G  

MAKING  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  STUDIES. 

.,  "Making  Social  Science  Studies"  by  Emory  S.  Bogardus,  now  in  its 
third  edition,  has  much  of  interest  to  research  workers  and  teachers  of 
rural  sociology,  prepared  originally  for  use  in  social  science  classes 
"where  students  are  asked  to  make  special  studies"  the  booklet  has  been 
enlarged  through  the  second  and  third  editions  to  include  graphic  illustra- 
tions, additional  details  and  discussion  of  "several  types  of  papers  often 
assigned  in  the  social  science  field. ,! 

The  scientific  attitude,  choosing  topics  for  study,  gathering  data, 
analyzing  data,  making  facts  graphic  and  preparing  theses  and  dissertations 
are  among  the  chapters  treated  in  an  interesting  manner.     Copies  of  the 
booklet  may  be  obtained  from  Jesse  Ray  Miller,  3566  University  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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RURAL  LIFE  PROGRESS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

"Rural  Life  Progress  in  the  United  States,  Ten-Year  Period,  1917- 
1927,"  an  address  delivered  by  C.J.Galpin  before  the  tenth  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  American  Country  Life  Association  at  East  Lansing,  Michigan, 
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August  2,  1927,  has  been  multigraphed  and  copies  are  available  from  the 
Division  of  Farm  Population  and  Sural  Life,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

REPORT  OF  INSTITUTE  ON  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  RURAL  SOCIOLOGY. 

A  mimeographed  report  of  the  "Institute  on  Research  Methods  in  Rural 
Sociology",  Purdue  University,  April  4  -  9,  1927,  has  been  issued  by  the 
committee  which  sponsored  the  institute.     G-.  I.  Christie,  Director  of  the 
Experiment  Station,  Purdue  University,  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 
An*  interesting  and  worth  while  account  of  the  Institute  appears  in  the 
July,  1927,,  issue  of  the  Experiment  Station  Record. 

INTERNATIONAL  COUNTRY  LIFE  COMMISSION  BULLETIN. 

Bulletin  No,  4  of  the  International  Country  Life  Commission  contains 

the  recommendations  and  v  £fV 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  second  conference  of  the  Commission  at  East  , 
Lansing,  Michigan,  August  4  -  6,  ,1927. 

KING  ALBERT  HONORS  RURAL  LIFE  7> CHEERS . 

According  to  the  Of ficial . Record  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture: 

"A  special  agricultural  decoration  of  the  first  class  has  ... 
been  conferred  upon  C.  J,  Galpin,  in  charge  of  the  division 
of  rural  life  and  farm  population,  Bureau  of  Agri  cult 'oral 
Economics;  Asher  Robsoii,  collaborator  of  that  bureau  and 
permanent  delegate  of  the  United  States  to  the  International 
Institute  of  Agr- i culture  at  Rome;  and  Miss  Grace  E.  Frysinger, 
of  the  extension  service,  by  King  Albert  of  Belgium  upon 
suggestion  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  Belgium.  This 
distinction  is  in  recognition  of  assistance  given  Belgium  in 
establishing  the  International  Country  Life  Commission  and 
for  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  first  country-life "Conference, 
which  was  held  in  Brussels  in  the  summer  of  1926,  and  the 
second  conference,  held  in  East'  Lansing,  Michigan,  in  the 
siimmer  of  1927.    The  idea  of  ail  international  country-life 
movement  was  fostered  by  agricultural  leaders  in  Belgium, 
and  they  considered  it  a  distinct  favor  for  the  Americans 
to  take  up  and  promote  the  enterprise51. 

 n_  


RURAL  SOCIOLOGY:  IBPI SPEKS-ABLE  OH  DESIRABLE . 


Attention  is  called  to  an  article  "Rural  Sociology:  Indispensable 
or  Merely  Desirable"  by  Jesse  Frederick  Steiner  in  the  September,  1927, 
issue  of  Social  Forces. 


PRINCIPLES  .  CI  RURAL  SOCIOLOGY.  , 

According  to  the  authors  ^  ''principles  of  Rural  Sociology1'  by 
Lundquist  and  Carver ,  (published  by  &inn  and- Company)  is  intended- to  serve 
as  an  introductory  study  of  rural  problems  in  the  United  States.     The  book 
is  regarded  as  a  general  "presentation  of  elementary  principles".  The 
outstanding  rural  problems  of  the  present  are  held  to  be  (1)  Rural  educa- 
f  tion,    (2)  the  rural  church,   (3)  rural  recreation,   (4)  the  farmer's  lack 
of  ready  money,   (5)  the  restlessness  that  results  from  the  movement  from 
country  to  city,  and  (6)  class  struggle  and  four  principal  tasks  of  the 
rural,  sociologist  are  iX).  to  gatner-  information  regarding  all  phases  of 
rural  life  and  work,   (2)  to  organize  his  information  into  a  body  of  know- 
ledge that  can /begin  to  .take  on  the  semblance  of  wisdom,   (3)  to  interpret 
his  information  to  the  country  dweller,  and  (4)  to.  formulate  a  program 
of  betterment. 

The  style  of  the  book  should  prove  stimulating  to  the  lay  reader  as 
well  as  to  the  student  of  rural  life  problems*... 


RURAL-URL^U  ~I0"o  SYLLABUS. 

"Rural-Urban  Re -1  at ions",  ..an  outline  for  discussion,  maybe  obtained 
from  Vivid  Bainbridga,  Student  Secretary  of  the  American.  Country  Life  Asso- 
ciation, for  10  cents  -per-  copy.     This  outline  was  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Benson  Y.  Landis  for  use  in  preparation  for  the  eleventh  annual 
national  country  life  conference  which  will  probably  be  held  at  Urbana, 
Illinois,  in  June,  1923.-  It  affords  a  start ing  point  for  discussion  groups 
(students • and  others)  and  should  result,  when  used,   in  the  accumulation  of 
information  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  conference  topic.  According 
to  the  author  the  ^following  points  are  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
outline  and  its  use. 

1.  The  literature  upon  rural -urb an  relations  is  as  yet  meager 

and  the  references  cited  are  few.    :  In  each  case,  they  should  be  supplemente 
by  other  materials  to  which  the  group  has  access.     It  is  essential  that 
preparation  be  made  for  each  discussion. 

2.  This  outline  is  issued  only  as  a  suggestion  and  is  looked  upon 
as  altogether  tentative.     It  ir.  hoped  that  by  the  first  of  the  year  there 
will  be  some  experience  in  its  use  ana  that  students,  professors  and 
others  using  it  will  send  suggestions  for  a  revision  which  can  be  avail- 
able for  the  second  semester  of  the  school  year. 
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.3.     At  this  writing  (early  in  October  192?)  the  program  committee 
of  the  .American  Country  Life  Association  has  made  no  suggestions  about 
treatment  of  the  topic,   "Sural -Urban  Relations" ,  nor  any  definition  or 
delimination.     It  is  essential  that  a  group  considering  rural-urban 
relations  agree  upon  some  definition  of  what  constitutes  "rural"  and 
"urban"  in  the  discussion.     It  is  possible  to  consider  the  relation  of 
the  farm  population  with  other  groups. 

The  supplement  at  the  end  of  the  outline  gives  suggestions  as  to 
methods  of  conducting  group  discussions. 

SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  RELATIONS  OF  FARMERS  V/ITH  TOWNS. 

"The  Social  and  Economic  Relations  of  the  Farmers  with  the  Towns 
of  Pickaway  County,  Ohio,"  by  Ferry  P.Denune,   is  of  interest  to  teachers 
and  investigators  in  the  field  of  rural  sociology.     This  bulletin  embodies 
the  results  of  a  study  by  the  survey  method  of  seven  towns  as  economic 
and  social  centers  in  Pickaway  County,  Qhio,  1926.     The  study  "was  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  extent  to  which  townspeople 
and  farmers  of  Pickaway  County,  Ohio,  are  associating  in  certain  social 
and  economic  activities.     The  activities  studied  included: 

1.  The  purchase  of  supplies  in  the  towns  by  farmers. 

2.  The  use  of  town  business  facilities  for  marketing  farmers' 
produce. 

3.  The  extent  to  which  town  business  men  (including  bankers)  aid 
■  farmers  in  the  matter  of  credit. 

4.  The  extent  to  which  farmers  patronize  the  local  newspaper. 

5.  Membership  in,  attendance  and  support  of  churches,  lodges, 
clubs,  chautauquas ,  etc.,  in  the  towns  by  farmers  and  the 
similar  support  of  rural  institutions  .by  townspeople . 

6.  Cooperation  in  school  support." 

'The  Division  of  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Life,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  cooperated  in  the  study.     Copy  of  the  bulletin 
may  be  obtained  by  writing    Ohio  State  University  for  Bureau  of  Business 
.Research  Monograph  No* 9. 

MIGRATION  OF  POPULATION  TO  AH)  FROM  FARhiS ♦ 

"Analysis  of  Migration  to  and  from  Farms"  by  C.J.G-alpin,  a  mimeo- 
graphed preliminary  report,   is  available  from  the  Division  of  Farm  Popula- 
tion and  Rural  Life  of  the  U. S. Department  of  Agriculture.     This  report  in- 
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eludes  the  study  of  2745  farm  operators  who  left  farming  for  city,  town  or 
village  1922-1925,  and  1167  per cons  who  left  city,  town  or  village  for. 
the  farm,  for  about  the  same  period.     Information  for  the  report  was  ob- 
tained by  the  questionnaire  method." 


CHUSUS  TATA  01-:  POPULATION,  1925. 

Bulletins  containing  census  data  on  farm  population  "by  age,  sex, 
color  and  tenure  for  1925,  "by  counties,  are  available  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  0.  at 
five  cents  per  copy.     These  "bulletins  which  are  issued  separately  for  the 
different  states  contain  also,  data  on  specified  crops  and  livestock, 
woodland  cleared,  etc.,  acreage  and  value  of  farms,  and  cooperative  market- 
ing.   Farm  population  data. should  prove  of  especial  interest  to  teachers 
of  rural  sociology. 


::::::c-pa?hic  study  ir  agricultural  history. 

"The  Development  of  Agriculture  in  New  Jersey,  1 640- 15 30, "  a  mono-  . 
graphic  study  in  agricultural  history,  "by  Carl  Raymond  Woodward,  is  avail- 
able as  bulletin  451  from  the  ITew  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Source  materials  from  the  libraries,  including  Rutgers,  Princeton,  Cornell, 
University  of  Pennsylvania ,  Harvard,  Yale,  Hew  York,  Newark,  Trenton, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  form  the  basis  of  a  well-ar- 
ranged analysis  and  presentation  of  the  educational  influences  affecting 
the  development  of  agriculture  in  New  Jersey.    The  study  is  suggestive  of 
others  of  a  similar  nature  possible  from  source  materials  in  different 
libraries  by  students  interested  in  tracing "the  development  of  American 
agriculture . 
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HISTORY  OP  AC-RI0ULTUS2  IN  COLORADO. 

A  "History  of  Agriculture  in  Colorado,"  by  Alvin  T.  Steinel  and 
D.  W.  Working  is  available  from  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort 
Collins,  Colorado.     In  this  650  page  treatise  the  authors  have  covered  fully 
the  development  of  the  different  t.ypes  of  farming  and  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  agricultural  research  and  agricultural  education  within  the 
state.     Chapters  on  rural  life  in  the  pioneer  period,  early  years  of  state- 
hood, the  settler  and  the  Indian  and  agricultural  colonies  and  coloniza- 
tion have  many  ooints  of  interest  to  rural  life  workers. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  stated  by  Chas.  A.  Lory  in  a  foreword 
as  follows: 


"We  present  this  narrative  of  our  agricultural  development  to  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  statehood  In  the  hope  -that,  in  part  at  least,  it 
rail  ills  its  purpose;  that  of  shoeing  as  far  as  possible  from  first-hand 
information  the  conditions  that  faced  our  first  settlers  and  how  they  met 
them,  of- tracing  the  different  branches  of  the  industry  through  their 
various 'phases  from  their  beginnings  co  the  present,  of  shoeing  now  agri- 
cultural education  and  investigation  were  provided,  supported  and  utilised, 
and' how  legislation  and  state-supported  service  kept  pace  with  changing 
needs  and  made  possible  further  advance. 

GQLDSF  AGS--0?  '  HOMESPUF. 

Another  bulletin  of  interest  from  the  standpoint  of  the  development 
of  agriculture  is  the  "Golden  Age  of  Homespun,"  by  Jared  Van  Wageiien,  -Jr., 
bulletin  203,  N.Y. State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets.     In  this 
treatise,  according  to  Berne  A.  Pyrke  in  the  foreword,  "we  see  exhibited 
in  graphic  touches  the  life  of  rural  residents  of  Few  York  State  in  the 
intensely  interesting  era,   'The  Golden  Age  of  Homespun.1     The  accomplish- 
ments of  the  early  Few  York  farmers  make  a  tale  well  worth  telling.  The 
very  generation-  of  Few  York  men  who  fought  to  break  the  shackles  of"  tyranny 
that  bound  the  Colony  to  the  mother  country,  the  moment  that  independence 
was  won  turned  to  astiuggle  no  less  tense  to  free  agricultiire  from  the' 
shackles  of  backwardness  and  ignorance."    The  author  has  succeeded  in  his 
"effort  to  collect  and  put  into  permanent  form  some  record  of  the  lore  and 
the  methods  by  which  our  forbears-  made  both  a  living  and  a  life  upon,  the 
land. "  • 

 C  

LI fIS^iArnDBS  O^1  RURAL  L'hZ  CI^ED 

Beginning  with  the  November  issue  Rural  America  will  carry  regu- 
larly a  list  of  the  literature  of  rural  life.     This  list  will  be  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Mary  G,  Lacy,  Librarian,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Cooperative  Bibliographi- 
cal Aid  of  the  Agricultural  Libraries  Section  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation.    This  committee  was  appointed  early  in  the  spring  at  the  request 
of  the  American  Country  Life  Association  Ly^kiss  O.R.Larnet: ,  then  chair- 
man of  the  Agricultural  Libraries  Section  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion.    The  other  members  of  the  committee  are:  Julia  Wright  Merrill,  Exec- 
utive Assistant,  American  Library  Association,  Committee  on  Library  Exten- 
sion; Louise  0.  Bercaw,  Reference  and  Bibliographical  Assistant,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  Library;  v. . W.Foote ,  Librarian,  State  College  of 
Washington;  Mary .K.  Reoly,  Chief,  Book  Selection  Department,  Wisconsin 
Ire a* Library  Commission;  Harriet  W.Sewall,  Librarian,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, University  of  Minnesota. 

The  committee  has  already  given  valuable  suggestions  for  the  second 
edition  of  the  Country  Life  Book  List  published  by  thy  American  Country  Lif< 
Association. 
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CQ,:~I,ZTE  FIELD  "YORK  PIT  FARM  BUSINESS  MS  FAMILY  LIVING  STUDY, 

E.L.Eirkpatrick  and  H.?v. Hawthorne,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  spent  two  weeks  in  November  in  Southeastern  Ohio  completing  the 
field  work  for  the  joint  study  of  farm  "business  and  family  living  among 
300  farm  families  in  Vinton,  Jackson  and  Meigs  Counties.     They  were  as- 
sisted in  the  field  by  P.  G.  Beck,  of  the  Ohio  State  University  in  cooper- 
ation with  which  the  study  is  "being  made. 

The  chief  task  on  this  trip  was  to  check  the  tentative  summaries 
on  income  and  outgo  with  approximately  a  third  of  the  families  for  whom 
the  figures  indicated  a  deficit  for  the  year  of  study.     Tabulation  of  the 
data#is  well  underway  and  preliminary  results  of  the  study  should  be  avail- 
able at  an  early  date. 

 —-0-  

HOT/  FARM  FAMILY  INCOMES  ARE  SPENT.  ' 

Research  workers  and  others  interested  in  the  farmer's  standard  of 
living  will  want,  to  read  the  University  of .Minnesota  Experiment  Station 
Bulletin  234,   "How  Minnesota  Farm  Family  Incomes  are  Spent"  by  Carle  C. 
Zimmerman  and  John  D.  Black.     This  bulletin  embodies  the  results  of  a  study 
by  the  survey  method  of  357  farm  families  in  seven  counties  of  Minnesota.. 
Data  on  r.e.celot/s.,  expenditures  and  living  conditions  were  gathered  during 
the  fall  of  1925,     Farm  cash  receipts,  expenditures  of  cash  receipts,  farm 
expenditures,   investments,  rural  population  increase,  work  and  leisure  and 
other  aspects  of  the  subject  are  among  the  topics  treated. 

 _0  ~ 

DEFTNITIONS  OF  TERMS  USED  IN  CONNECTION 

WITH  FARM  FAMILY  LIVING-  STUDIES. 

"Suggested  Definitions  of  Terms  Used  in  Connection  With  Farm  Family 
Living  Studies"  has  been  prepared  by  the  committee  appointed  at  the  Purdue 
conference  on  Research  Methods  in  Rural  Sociology.     Copies  of  this  paper 
are  available  to  rural  sociologists  and  others  who  care  to  give  it  a  care- 
ful reading  with  the  view  of  offering  suggestions  to  the  committee.  Re- 
quests for  copies  should  be  addressed  to  S.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  Division  of 
Farm  Population  and  Rural  Life,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture . 

 0  

SUCCESSFUL  FARM  FAMILIES. 

"Successful  Farm  Families  of  Colorado,"  by  B.F.Coen,  of  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College  presents  "some  facts  and  factors  in  the  success  of 
eighty-five  Colorado  farm  families"  and  gives  the  story  of  a  sort  of  a  case 
study  record  of  ten  of  these  families. 

t 


Data  for  the  study  were  obtained  by  the  survey  method  from  families 
which  had  been  recommended  as  coming  under  an  arbitrary  standard  of  suc- 
cess.    "Each  family  had  succeeded  in  creating  a  real  love  for  and  aporecia* 
tion  of  country  life  in  the  young  people  and  also  was  yielding  a  real  in- 
fluence in  the  community. 11    These  families  were  scattered  all  over  the 
state,  necessitating  5, COO  miles  of  travel  by  the  field  worker  to  obtain 
the  information.     The  Division  of  5*arrn  Population  and . Sural  Life  cooperated 
in  the  study* 


RURAL  HOSPITALS  ON  CCMiviCN^ALTH  FUgD. 

According  to  the  November  15  issue  of  the  "Bed  Cross  Courier" 
"Leloit,  Kansas,  and  Waugeon,  Ohio,  have  bean  selected  as  locations  for 
the  fourth  and  fifth  rural  hospitals  which  the  Commonwealth  Fund  is  helping 
to  build  as  a  contribution  toward  the  improvement  of  health  and  medical 
conditions  in  country  districts.     Three  such  hospitals  have  already  teen 
awarded  to  Farmville,  Virginia,  Glasgow,  Kentucky,  and  Farmington,  Maine, 
under  a  cooperative  program  whereby  the  fund  donates  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
of  construction  and  equipment  while  the  local  corn-unity  guarantees  the 
remainder  and  undertakes  the  expense  of  operation. 

The  program  contemplates  placing  these  hospitals  in  rural  areas 
where  they  will  serve  a  surrounding  district  with  a  radius  of  approximate- 
ly 35  miles.     The  communities  chosen  must  give  indication  of  real  need  of 
outside  assistance,  while  at  the  same  time  having  sufficient  economic  re- 
sources to  make  possible  the  fulfillment  of  their  part  of  the  agreement. 
Favorable  conditions  for  the  development  of  sound  public  health  work  and 
public  health  nursing  are  also  considered  in  making  the  awards. 

Beloit,  a  community  of  3,315  population,  is  the  county  seat  of 
Mitchell  County  in  north  central  Kansas.     The  population  of  the  entire  area 
which  will  benefit  by  the  proposed  hospital  is  -estimated  at  73,000.  ITauseon, 
with  a  population  of  3, 100;  is  the  county  seat  of  Fulton  County,  in  the  ex- 
treme northwest ern  corner  of  Ohio.    An  area  having  a  population  of  97, .000 
will  be  served  by  the  proposed  hospital.     The  district  is  typically  rural.. 
A  State  law  permits  the  organisation  of  county  health  units  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  development  of  public  health  work  and  public  health  nursing  will 
be  stimulated  by  the  location  of  a  modern  hospital  in  this  co.^'unity." 

 :__0   ■: 

RURAL  HEALTH  FACILITIES.  . 

"Rural  Health  Facilities  of  Ross  County,  Ohio,"  by  C. 3. Lively  and  P.G-. 
Beck  is  available  from  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  TJooster , 
Ohio,  as  bulletin  412,     This  bulletin  presents  the  results  of  study  by  the 
survey  method  of  public  and  private  health  agencies,  doctors,  dentists, 
nurses,  midwives,  hospitals,  etc.,  serving  the  rural  parts  of  Ross;  County. 
In  addition/  50  farm  families  in  each  of  four  localities  were  visited  for 
data  on  the  use  of  the  prevailing  health  agencies.     The  200  families  visited 
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spent  approximately  $39  per  year  for  medical  and  health  purposes  during 
the  year,  about  CO  per  cent  of  which  went  for  uhprescribed  drugs  and 
remedies.  ''    i  ' 

AMRIGM  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  American  Hospital  Association  held  its  annual  convention  in 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  October  10-14,  1927.    A  representative  from  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  was  invited  to  attend  this  convention. 


COMMITTEE  '.'  COST  OF -MEDICAL  CASE- 

■  $K0~S  INTEREST  I.J  RURAL  HEALTH, 

Bie  Committee  on  the  Cost  of  Medical  Care ,  of  which  H.  C.  Taylor 
is  a  member  representing  agricultural  interests  met  in  Uew  York  on  Novem- 
ber 7.     This  is  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  at  which  rural  people 
were  represented  and  Dr,  Taylor  reports  a  high  degree  of  interest  in  rural 
health  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  with  a  determination  to  investigate 
completely  medical  costs  among  rural  families  of  the  United  States. 


33Eg  CTUDY  IT  HUgAL  COMI-U^ITY  BU1LD1IIGS.  •  ' 

Wayne  C.  He? son  of  the  Division  of  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Life 
is  conducting  a  study  of  rural  community  buildings  with  especial  .reference 
to  buildings  of  a  social  character  which  are  in  any  way  used  by  cooperative 
organizations  for  cooperative  purposes.    The  quest  iomiarie  method  of  study 
is  being  used  at  ths  outset."    Personal  visits  may  be  made  later  to  build- 
ings which  seem  particularly  significant  in  regard  to  tne  activities 
named  above.     Readers  knowing  of  -significant  community  buildings  used  for 
either  cooperative  or  social  purposes  are  urged  to  forward  to  the  Divi- 
sion the  name  and  location  of  the  building  and  the  name  and  address  of 
the  person  sending  the  information. 

•'  '  —  _0   ■ 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DORMITORIES  FOR  RURAL  CHILDREN. 

Bulletin  27o. 201,  University  of  Montana,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  by  Jesse  E.  Richardson  and  J.  Wheeler  Barger,  embodiss  the  results 
of  a  study  of  public  school  dormitories  for  rural  children  of  Montana. 
In  some  Montana  common It ies,  "dormitories  have  been  maintained  in  connec- 
tion with  public  high  schools  for  the  benefit  of  rural  children. M  The 
authors  have  studied  the  history  of  growth,  legal  authorization,  individual 
experiences  and  effect  of  dormitory  life  upon  pupils  for  the  purpose  of 
making  information  available  to  other  communities  interested  in  adopting 
the  dormitory  plan  for  housing  children  from  the  rural  districts. 
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RURAX  SQC IAL  ORCKIT  1 5AT I  OH. 

"Rural  Social  Organization  in  Whatcom  County,  Washington',1  by '  E .  A. 
Taylor  and  Fred  R,  Yoder,  embodies  the  results  of  a  cooperative  study  by 
the  Washington  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the  Division  of 
Farm  Population  and  Rural  Life,    According  to  the  authors  "this  study  of 
rural  group  life  in  the  western  section  of  Whatcom  county  was  undertaken 
in  order  to  get  a  picture  of  a  cross  section  of  a  typical  part  of  Wash- 
ington in  reference  to  the  groupings  of  rural  people  and  to  show  the 
present  day  trends  of  rural  social  life  and  rural  -and  urban  institutions 
of  interest  to  farmers''*    Data, were  obtained  from  8?5  farm  homes  as  well 
as  from  leaders  in  towns  and  villages. 

„_„  o  

RURAL  RELIGION  MP  THE  COUNTRY  CHURCH.'  •  ■ 

"The  great  need  of  American  farm  life  is  cheer,  encouragement  and 
spiritual  ties",  says  Warren  H.  Wilson  in  bis  most  recent  book,  "Rural 
Religion  and.  the  Country-  Church",  published  by  the  Fleming  H.  Re veil  Com- 
pany.    "Only  by  religion  can  families  be  -  held  to  the ■' severe  tasks  of 
farming  for  generations,  against  the  enticements'  of  other  careers  more 
lucrative  and  less  exacting". 

Farm  and  family  religion,  teaching  Christianity  through  the  soil; 
will  the  farm  survive?,  and  the  return  of  the  dominie  are  among  the  ten 
chapters  by  means  of  which  the  author  presents  in  an  interesting  way  the 
problems  and  the  opportunities  of  the. country  church.    Suggested  remedies 
to  the.  rural  church  situation  include  the  proposal  that  the  minister  be 
the  pastor  of  all  who  live  on  an  area  of  land  and  a  plea  for  a  new  plan 
of  "national  administration  of  American  rural  faith  in  its  most  frequent 
organized  expressions,  the  country  churches,  as  will  give  to  the  country 
pastor  self  respect,  pride  in  his  occupation  and  freedom  from  worldly  care 
to  serve  his  Master  as  he  desires  to  serve". 

Rural  life  workers  who  are  interested  in  the  country  church  will 
profit  materially  from  a  careful  reading  of .Dr.  Wilson's  new  book. 

RURAL  PASTOR'S  SALARIES  REDUCED. 

A  recent  meeting  of  the  Laymen's  Association  of  the  Illinois  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  brought  out  the. fact  that  47 
rural  churches  in  Illinois  had  reduced  pastor 4 s  salaries  from  $1,000  to 
$500  during  this  wast  year.     In  view  of  these  reductions  the  association 
drew  up  and  passed  the  following  set  of  resolutions  which  have  been  for- 
warded to  other  laymen's  organizations  and  religious  agencies  of  both 
Protestant  and  Catholic  churches: 


"WHSRSAS ,  the  '  evidence-  persists  that  throughout  the  urea  of  this 
Conference  depression  in  agriculture  is  not  only  causing  personal  distress 
to  many  of  our  members,  but  is  also  rendering  more  difficult  the  problem 
of  our  churches-  in  rural  and  other  communit ies ; 

"TfHSEEAS,  •  -it  is  the  belief  of  many  of  our  members  that  the  persis- 
tence of  the  depression  is  caused  in  part  by  disadvantages  resulting  from 
-federal  policies  less  favorable  to  agriculture  than  to  other  branches  of 
our  economic  system;  and 

"WHEESAS,   it  is  the  belief  of  many  of  our  members  that  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  our  rural  communities  struggle  are  partly  remediable  b 
measures  which  can  bring  equality  to  agriculture  without  imposing  corres- 
ponding injustice  upon  groups  already  enjoying  federal  protection:  there- 
fore be  it 

"RESOLVED,  that  the  Laymen's  Association  of  the  Illinois  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  hereby  urges  that  nation-wide  study  be 
given  by  religious  agencies  of  laymen  and  clergymen  SO  as  to  ascertain 
whether  the  national  position  of  American  agriculture  is  such  as  to  warrant 
the  belief  of  some  of  our  members  that  social  justice  and  sound  national 
policy  unite  in  favor  of  obtaining  for  agriculture  a  more  prosperous  con- 
dition in  American  life1'. 

RURAL  RECREATIO:?. 

"Rural  Recreation  in  Two  Counties  of  Ohio",  by  C.  E.  Lively  presents 
the  results  of  study  by  the  survey  method'  of  the  recreational  opportunities 
and  activities  in  Galiia  County  and  Paulding  County,   "two  ' counties  repre- 
senting a  decidedly  different'  scciai  and  economic  type".     The  comrrunity 
aspect  and  the  family  and  individual  aspect  of  recreation  are  covered  in 
the  bulletin  which  constitutes  the  most  comprehensive  single  study  made 
thus  far  in  the  field  of  rural  recreation.     Requests  for  copies  of  the 
bulletin  should  be  addressed  to  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  for 
graduate  school  series,  contributions  in  Rural  Economics,  Somber  1. 

COOPERATIVE  PROJECTS  EK:]aI7.ED.  '  - ;  '. 

Among  the  research  projects  renewed  by  the  Division  of  Farm  popula- 
tion and  Rural  Life  in  cooperation  with,  several  colleges  and- universities 
this,  fiscal  year  are  "Rural  Population,  Composition  and  Changes",  Iowa 
vState  College,  "The  Effect  of  the  development. of*. -Manufacturing  on  the  "el- 
fare  of  the  Rural  Population",  University  of  Tennessee,  "A  Study  of  Rural 
Community  Organization  in  Missouri",  University  of  Missouri ,  and  "A  Study 
of  Rural  Community  Organization  in  "Jiscorsin" ,  University  of  '."."isconsin. 
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SOCIAL  ASPECTS  (XE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT. 

The  "Social  Aspects  of  agricultural  Credit"  by  Benson  Y.  Landis 
is  available  from  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  . 
105  E.  22nd  St.  Now  York,   in  the- form  of  Research  Bulletin  Number  6.  In 
this  bulletin  the  author  gives  interpretations  of  data,  compiled  by  econom- 
ists and  government  departments  and  discusses  a. number  of  questions'  or 
issues  including  the  adequacy  of  credit 'institutions,  ruralizing  credit  sys- 
tems, government  control  over  credit  resources,  usury ,  government  assistance 
versus  local  cooperation  end  the  relation  of  credit  to  social  institutions. 

 *  Lq  -  

TO  STUDY  SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OP  COOPBRATF'E  IlARI^TIh'G. 

Theodore  B.  Manny,  who  has  been  serving  the  Division  of  Farm  Popula- 
tion and  Rural  Life  as  Collaborator,  with  headquarters  in  Arkansas,  was  ap- 
pointed as-  Agricultural  Economist  in  that  Division  on  October  1  for  duty 
in  Washington.    Mr.  Manny  will  study  the  social  aspects  of  cooperative  mar- 
keting in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing, 


Mr.  Mann^-  holds  a'B.S.  degree  in  agriculture  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  an  MVS.  degree  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin.    He  has'  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  on  a  farm. 


FARM  YOUTH  . 

"Farm  Youth, "  proceedings  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Country  Life  Confer- 
ence,  is  available  from  the  American  Country  Life  Association,  1849  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Building,  New  York  City.     Papers  and  addresses,  records 
"of  group  discussions  and  reports  of  the  American  Country  Life  Associa- 
tion are  contained  in  the  volume  which  is  published  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press. 

COUNTY  RURAL  HOMF  LIFE)  CQN^R^NCE. 

The  Clarke  County,  Ohio,  Farm  Bureau,  Parent  Teachers  Association, 
Council  of  Religious  Education,  Y.M.C.A. ,  and  Y.N.C.A.,  cooperated  in  con- 
ducting a  successful  county  rure.1  home  life  conference  on  October  20  -  21", 
1927. 


Henry  Israel,  former  executive  secretary  of  the  American  Country 
Life  Association,  led  the  ICO  or  more  participants  in  group  discussion 
of  "The  Things  That  Concern  Us  Must  About  Our  Farm  Homes".     Among  these 
were  educational  facilities  for  children,  low  standards  of  community     .  life, 
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f ication  oi  farm  homos  and  the  need  of  nor e.  money*     'Tor/a  and  moans  of. 

mooting  the  so  problems  wore  considered." 


STUDY  4-H  CLUE  VALUES. 

A  stud-/  of  'community  and  personal  values  of  4-H  Club;- -work  in  "Test 
Virginia  -Till  bo  undertaken  by  J..  L.  Harris  of  '.Vest  Virginia  University. 
Information  v;i'll  bo  obtained  by  the  quest  lonnairo  and  the  survey  mot  node 
from  approximately  a'  third  of  the  750  4-H  clubs  throughout  the  state. 
Ca.se  studies  will  bo  mode  of  a  select od  number  of  former  club  members  to 
"determine  from  their  social  behavior  the  influences  of  4-H  clubs.55  The 
study  is  cooperative  between.  '.Vest  Virginia  University  and  the  Division 
of  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Life,  U.  S.  lepartment  of  Agriculture. 

■ 


